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part I: Co-operation and Association 


ARGENTINA. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


i. — Work of the argentine forestry society. — From the 
t report presented at the general meeting, it appears that this important 
wdation again last year exerted very efficient action for the defence and 
lease of the national flora. Without counting the usual propaganda in 
half of reafforestation* various prizes have been offered for the best plant- 
ions of forest trees, fruit trees, olive trees etc; arbor day was celebrated with 
t greatest solemnity in the whole republic and 300,000 trees and 4,000 
; of seeds of various forest trees were planted. In addition to this, the 
Kety intends to institute associations, in various centres of the interior 

f h will be affiliated to it and support it in its work. It is founding 
ecial nursery for forest trees, to facilitate the selection of the species 
suited to the various latitudes. The society, finally, is preparing a 
for a forestry code. 

(Summarised from the Nation, December, 1913). 

* 

* * 

2. — Cow testing associations. — As we have had occasion 
>re than once to point out (i), livestock improvement has made great 
Egress in Argentina in the last twenty years, especially owing to the 
P on of the Rural Society. The greatest care has been bestowed on the 

See especially in the number of this Bulletin for October, 1913, the arride: " Some 
£l ' 10CL; the Economic and Agricultural Progress of Argentina. ” 
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improvement of butchers' beasts, to which the cold storage system 
giving continually increasing inportance, but this has in no way tended { 
discourage the scientific improvement of dairy cows, as the increase of ty 
industry is considered one of the most effectual means for the ^ 
sion of agriculture. 

In recent years, there has been a movement in favour of cow testb 
societies, led by Dr. Pedro Berges. 

These associations, very widely spread, as we know, in the country 
where the dairy industry has made the greatest progress, Denmark, Switze 
land, Germany etc., are formed amongst the owners of cows, and the 
object is to increase the production of milk and the percentage of butt( 
fat in it, and to diminish the cost price, by means of the selection an 
scientific feeding of the cattle. For the purpose, the milk of each cow 
periodically weighed and analysed and the food consumed by it is weighs 
Hence the improvement or the loss in the case of each cow can be measure 

In Europe, it is generally the livestock improvers who found the 
societies on their own initiative : but in Argentina, where livestoc 
improvement presents special conditions and where the spirit of associate 
is still weak (i), it was not easy for these associations to be forme 
by the producers themselves. Therefore appeal was made first of all t 
the large butter factories of the country, which have the greats 
interest in the development of the cow testing societies. The butt* 
manufacturers, who have various steam creameries in different district: 
are always endeavouring to increase the amount of cream they treat, s 
as to reduce the cost. 

It is therefore entirely to their interest that the producers should saj 
ply the largest possible quantity of milk for the longest period of the yea 
and that the milk should contain the largest possible percentage of butt* 
fat : this can only be effected with the help of cow testing associations, 

The manufacturers welcomed the proposal of contributing to the fount 
ation of such institutions. In September, 1911, the ff Germania” (to 
Testing Association was constituted among the suppliers of milk to th 
Germania and Gunther creameries (district of Gral- Pinto, Province c 
Buenos Aires), belonging to the River Plate Dairy Company Limited. Thi 
company places at the disposal of the society the creamery buildings an 
plant, as well as the staff for the inspection of the livestock etc. 

In 1912, also with the help of the River Plate Company, another simii 
ar society was founded at Bell Ville (Province of Cordoba). 

Encouraged by the success of these first experiments, the promoteiso 
the movement endeavoured to interest the public authorities in it B 
Government of the Province of Buenos-Aires instructed Dr. Pedro Ba 
ges to found three societies of the kind. . 

The first was founded in December, 1912 at Estacion Banchos (disttf 
of Graal-Paz), with the assistance of the local butter factory : the other 

(1) See in the number of this Bulletin, for December, 19*3? ^ 

erative Movement in Argentine Agriculture. ” 
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March 19 J 3» one at Estacion Gardey (district of Taudil), the other 
Esiacion Monasterio (District of Chascomus), with the assistance of a 
ge steam creamery. 

These societies are supported by Government : an expert belonging to 

> Department of Livestock Improvement and Agriculture must arrange 
th the Managing Committee of the Society to inspect the members’ 
tie stalls, analyse their milk etc. Every month he must make a re- 
it showing the results obtained. At the end of the year the members 
[1 receive certificates showing the milk yield and proportion of butter fat per 
r f js well as the description of each cow and the calves it is nourishing 
,e expenses form a charge against the Government. 

Not all the five societies are working regularly : the idea, however, 
js taken root and circumstances are becoming more favourable for the 
tmdation of these mstitutions. They will not only be able to improve and 
ivelop the dairy industry in the country, but will be able to awake the 
irit of association among the producers, urge them towards new forms of 
-operation, such as the dairy societies and livestock improvement syn- 
cates which have given such good results in Europe. 

As we have seen, the cow testing societies up to the present formed in 
■gentina owe their origin not to the initiative and the capital of producers, 
it rather to the initiative and capital of outside institutions, industrial 
deties, namely, and the Government. But this is not, adds Berges, a 
Utter for serious reproach: even in countries in which private initiative and 
e^irit of association axe very highly developed, and where there are 
rdreds of dairy societies, livestock improvement syndicates etc., the 
tvermnents grant the cow-testing societies important subsidies. 

In Argentina, in view of the conditions in which dairying is carried on, 
e intervention of the State is for the present indispensable, if it is desired 
ensure the foundation and permanence of these institutions. In Europe 
e feeding of cattle is very costly; it is therefore dearly desirable to get rid 
the cows that consume more than they produce and not to give others 
unshment in excess of that scientifically shown to be necessary for their 
luirements : hence the desirability of instituting a system of supervision 
er the production and of seeking out cows that give the largest quantity 
milk and butter fat and the nourishment of which costs least. In Argen- 
ia the conditions are very different : generally a cow produces more than 
consumes. In contrast with the European custom, the cow is generally 
t valued according to its certified yield of milk and butter, but accord- 

> ^ purity of its breed. In Argentina, observes Bergds, the only way 
obtaining real authority for the certificates is, at least in the first few 
^’7 331 official system of testing. 

his method, in addition to introducing sdentific principles of improving 
cows > raise the price of milk and thus many farmers will abandon 
improvement of butchers’ beasts to devote themselves to that of dairy 
* I 10 way, the excessive slaughtering of cows and heifers, which 
tutes a very serious danger for the national wealth in livestock, will 

P u t a stop to. 
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The writer we quote appeals to the Argentine Rural Society to 
with the Government Authorities for the extension, by means of ^ 
and single minded action, of the movement in behalf of the cow 
associations. 

{Summarised from the Anales dc la Socudad Rural Argentina ] 
Aires, November-DecembeT, 1913). 


* 

* * 

3. — A CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY FOR THE SALE OF FRUIT, — Qa tt 
initiative of the Agricultural Department, a co-operative society f or * 
sale of fruit has been founded at Cordoba. In view of the importance a 
production of fruit has for the province, the society will be able to deveh 
considerably and be of great benefit alike to the farmers and the consul 
The association has a large building, which will be utilised for exhibitioti 
and shows for which the Government has offered numerous prizes. 

(Summarised from the Gaceta Rural, Buenos-Aires, October 


4. — Co-operative nurseries for fruit trees. — The Engine 
Francisco Fernandez has dealt with this interesting type of associations 
an official report on the agriculture of the department of Monte Caseros. ft 
region is situated in the extreme south east of the Province of Corrientes 
and is 270,000 ha. in area. Besides that the Uruguay bounds it on t h 
East, many other streams traverse it, making irrigation easy through th 
whole area. 

Although livestock improvement still prevails here, the conditions ol 
climate and soil make the department a favourable region for the cultiv- 
ation of ligneous plants, such as vines, olives, limes, mandarin oranges and 
all other kinds of fruit trees. Up to the present, however, little or nothing 
has been done to profit by these resources and to cultivate ligneous plants 
on scientific principles, that is carefully to select the varieties, graft and prune, 
fight diseases etc. 

One of the most effectual means for cultivating fruit on a technically and 
economically sound system would be, according to the report, to institute 
a large number of nurseries : they, besides serving for the extensive diffuaon 
of the selected varieties, would also serve as centres of experiment and 
instruction. 

The nurseries might belong to the Government or be formed on a 
mixed system, by the co-operation of private persons with the State, h 
fact in the report it is proposed to found a kind of co-operative society, the 
members of which would be the General Department of Agricultural Educ- 
ation and the rural landowners, on the following basis : 

I st ., The landowner to contribute an area, for 6 or 10 years, according 
to the locality, with the labourers, implements and livestock necessary fa 
the work. 
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A Agricultural Education Department to contribute the technical 
nagement, the seeds, plants .material for grafting and, when it judges fit 
, tbs agricultural implements and other farm necessaries. ’ 

f > plants produced to be shared equally between the landowner 
I the Agricultural Education Department. The share due to the latter 
be distributed among the farmers of the district gratuitously or at a 
>e fixed in each case. 

It seems the idea has been well received among the farmers and already 
le of them have offered areas for the installation of co-operative nuts 
s: the author of the report trusts that, with the extension of fruit farm- 
these institutions will have beneficial effects in the way of extending agri- 
oral education and the co-operative idea. 6 B 

^Summarised fom the Bulletin o, the Agricultural Department, Bueuos- 
Aires, October, 1913). 


* 

* * 

5,— Co-operative movement in the province op entrerios. As we 
e had occasion to observe already (r), Entre-Rios is one of the Argentine 
,-inces in which the co-operative idea is taking firmest root. Recently se- 
.1 farmeis of the Colony of Santa Anita, near Urquiza, have united to 
id a co-operative society for the collective sale of their produce 
A representative of the society will be charged to receive the goods at 
parious stations of the province and sell them. For the deposit of cereals 
houses will be leased in the railway stations themselves. 

Settlements will be made ten days after the definite sale, and io V 
be deducted for expenses. No member may sell his produce to outsiders 
out special authorisation. The society may also give credit to mem- 
, The interest on loans may not exceed 8 %. 

(Summarised from the Gaceta Sural , Buenos-Aires, Jaunary, 1914). 

i| Set in the number of this Bulletin for December, 1913, the article “ The Co-op- 
* Movsmcnt in Argentine Agriculture. " 
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THE DISTRICT OF TRENT, A MODEL CO-OPERATIVE DISTrk 
(Continued). 


§ 3. Co-operative land credit, distribution, production and saiei 
A. — Co-operative Land Credit. 

The first rural bank was founded in 1873 at Quadra (Guidicarie) on 1 * * 
initiative of the founder of the first co-operative distributive society, 1 
highly respected Don h. Guetti. Since then co-operative credit has m 
very rapid progress. 

The work of the rural banks consists in 

(a) granting loans ; 

(b) receiving savings deposits, even of very small amounts; 

(c) encouraging the foundation of other co-operative consortia 
(for distribution, sale and production), granting loans for the purposes 
opening credits. 

Table V. — Situation of the Raiffeisen Banks. 


Credits. 


Year 

Number ! 
of Societies | 

Number 
of Member? 

Cash 

Loans 

Current 

Accounts 

Counter 

Items 

Total 

1896H, 

II 

L 354 

27,965.08 

233,604.22 

336,947.10 

i 4 , 8 43.40 

603 , 359 - 

1906 

*55 

16,503 

222,011.17 

7 , 367 , 836.40 

7,824,211.26 

1,407,668.70) 16,821,727. 

1910 

160 

21,707 

219,472.14 

9,916,183.51 

14,214,857.88 

3,686,644.15 

28,0 37 , 157 - 

I911 

168 

N 

Ctf 

W 

OO 

3 IO , 4 I 3-73 

11,256,842.05 

15,181,718.96 

4 , 275 , 390.39 

31,024,365- 


(1) First year for which there are figures. 


(1) We have to deal in oiie and the same section with Co-operative * 

Co-operative Distribution, Production and Sale, because the Central Fedtrali m 

Central Bank conduct all these various kinds of co-operative business. 
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Debits. 


Savings 

Current 

Account* 

Counter i 

Items 

Contributions 
*nd Reserve Fund 

Total 

| Contributions j Reserve Fund 

582,984.88 

9,099.44 

I 

11,295.48 1 

603,379.80 

l 6 ( I 43 ,o 83.22 i 

80,405.14 

328,239.17 

16,821,727.53 

„26l,3II.20 

2,019,570.85' 

130,410.80 

72,520.46! 553 * 344 * 37 ' 

28,037,157.68 

',605,562.76 

2,416,212.57 

- 

279 . 743-37 

78,176 — 644,670.43 

31.024,365.13 


Qn December 31 st 1912 , the situation of the Federated Rural Banks 
5 as follows: 

191* 


Revenue, Cash 

♦ * • 25 , 357 . 6 h 

Expenditure. Cash 

. . . 25,044,656 

Savings Deposits 

> ■ ♦ 37 , 783,257 

Repayments Made 

. . . 8,908,787 

Loau9 Granted 

• • * 15465,347 

Loans Repaid 

. . . 3,301,809 

Current Accounts. Debits. . . , 

. . . 28,986,967 

Current Accounts: Credits. . . . 

. . . 14,870,566 

Various Accounts: Debits. . , . 

< * • 5 , 857,859 

Various Accounts: Credits. . . . 

. . . 2 , 445,242 

Expenditure Account. . . . . . 

. . . 234,961 

Revenue » 

■ • * 352,185 

Members' Contributions 

* . . 79,113 

Reserve Fund 

. . . 634,703 

Number of Rural Banks . . . . 

... 169 

Number ol Members : 

. . . 22,244 


Number of Books in 1911 and 1912. 



tgti 

tgn 

( 0 ) Savings 

, . . 41,120 

42,33$ 

{ b ) Loans . 

. . . 15,847 

15.944 

(e) Credit Current Account . . . 

. . . 1,853 

3,0*3 

Ml Debit » » . . . 

... 216 

324 


The progress made by the Raiffeisen banks in the Trent District is 
pily seen from Table No. V; in 1896 there were 11 rural banks with 
354 members ; in 1912 there were 169 with 22,244 members. From the 
^ce sheets we also see the progress made by these useful institutions 
the department of loans and in that of savings. 

The value of the loans, which in 1896 was 233,600 crs., in 1906 had 
leased to 7,367,000 crs., and in 1912 to 11,863,538 as. 
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The farmers at once availed themselves of the advantages o 
the b anks and had recourse to them for loans to extinguish others ^ 
conditions of which were more burdensome. But much of this ca^ 
was used immediately for the improvement of agriculture and the scie^ 
improvement of livestock, and in this way considerably improved th^ 
nomic conditions of the country. 

The savings deposits in 1896 made a total of 582,900 crs.; 
they had increased to 16,143,000 crs. and in 1912 to 28,874,470 crs. 

The credit current accounts also deserve special consideration ; 
336,900 crs. in 1896 they rose to 7,824,000 crs. in 1906 and to 14,116401 ^ 
in 1912. Tor the most part, this amount represents the subvention^ 
current account the rural banks give to other popular economic institute 
and especially to the co-operative distributive societies, the development i 
which is especially to be attributed to the support they receive from tfe 
Rural Banks in this way. 

The rate of interest in the Rural Banks is very low: on deposits it isk 
tween 3 V 2 and 4 % ; on loans between 4 % and 5 %. Although the to 
allows of a margin of 1 % %, practically it is reduced to 1 %, and mti 
this the banks cover their working expenses and form a reserve fund to m 
possible losses. The chief item of expenditure is the salary of the casto 
and bookkeeper; no other officers are paid. 

In the rural banks the share capital is not important ; the memberi 
are liable to the amount of their whole estate (unlimited liability), all equalh 
and jointly and severally in respect to third persons, for the engagement 
entered into and on this ground share capital is not necessary ; the applie 
ations of members for loans are met out of the savings deposits or loas 
obtained from a credit institute on the security of the joint and seven 
liability of members. 


B. — Distributive Co-operation. 

The first distributive Consortium was founded at S. Croce in Giadicactj 
in 1890, under the name of Societd co-opet (diva per acquisto e sniercio di $■ 
neri (Co-operative Society for Purchase and Sale of Goods), through the 
influence of Don h. Guetti. The object of this Consortium was collective^ 
to provide the goods needed by the members to meet the requirements it 
their domestic and rural economy, at the most favourable prices, 
distributing the goods among them in accordance with their nee ■ 
cost price increased by a percentage charged for the cost of managem 

and working. . , 

In 1892 two other consortiums were founded, in 1893 five more, 
then the progress has been very rapid, so that m 1906 there were | aireau - y " „ 
co-operative societies, which had increased to 250 in 19 12 inore 

32,000 members. .. „ 

From Table VI, which gives the situation of the distributive 
tiums, we may learn the ultimate credit and debit balances at thee 1 
of the last financial years, from which it is evident that t e 
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dopment of co^erative business has kept pace with the increase of the 
ieties and members. The amount of cash in hand at the ^f rR^ 
,48,600 crs., at the end of 1906 it was 104 600 crs • in tatt a “ 
about 183,000 crs. The credits rose from26g ooocrs in’iSnfit , a £ d 1912 

+*?%<**• « « ■« «. 

ooocrs.m 1896 to 2,755,800 crs. in 1906 and to a son ws ™ ; 

jersonal estate and securities increased in amount from 

896 to 1,326,300 crs. in 1906 and 1,530,493 crs. in ign. 

Tabue VI. - Situation of the Distributive Consortiums. 


u m 

1 1 1 

Cash 

Credits 

[ Goods 
| Account 

! Personal 
[ Estate 
and 

Securities 

i 

Real Estate 

Total 

1 0 

236 31,265 
245 30,369 

250 32,347 

157,909 

183,290 

183,381 

2 , 745.491 

3,131,106 

2,416,440 

2,981,507 

3,318,768! 

3 , 579,328 

2 93 , 3 l 8 

332,941 

396,693 

j 976,287 
I »° 59 , 79 *i 
*,I 33 , 8 «> 

| 7 . 154,513 
8,025,897 
8,709,644 


|J 

Outsiders’ 

Contributions 
and Reserve Fund 


* $ 

Accounts 

j Contrib- 
ution* 

Reserve 

Fund 

Total 

31,265 

30,369 

32,347 

5,572,049 

6>3I3,374 

6 , 900,527 

^ 298,639 
308,459 

3*5,799 

1 , 283,824 
*, 4 o 4,063 
*,493,3l8 

7,154,513 

8 . 025,897 

8 , 709,644 


1 fill WCraaS ° m 1,070,000 Crs - ia 1896 10 7 , 3 ® 2 > 4 00 crs. 
SomoTo! 44 CfS ’ ® YV wWe the t0tal debits of the consortiums 
ffenet ^ 896 t to6 ' ro6 ' ooocrs - i ^9o6andto6, 9 oo,5oocrs. 

SZZZm ShMe CapiH of I51 - 000 «®i 896 . 

700 crs. in 1906 and 1,809,117 in 1912. y 

ites C ifJrr ? 0W the financial stre ngth of the co-operative 
isamrZ?of a S °! b { e r ® membered that - bosses these 1,800,000 crs., 
Lents nf +1, r fund 0f about ten rallllon crowns, as security for the en- 

fofTrent e tn^ SOrt , I r“‘ i t0 , 0utsiders ‘ n case of fail «re (1). In the 
the legal form chosen for the distributive consortiums was 

'wfcttfs, according to the Austrian legal term. 
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that of limited liability consortiums, contemplated in the law qq.^ 
tiums of April 9th., 1873. (Bull. Imperial Laws , No. 70). 

Among the results of distributive co-operation in the Trent dj^ 
we shall mention the following : the co-operative distributive societies re* 
ate the prices and the quality of goods on the market ; even the merc'^ 
have to take account of the prices fixed by the consortiums and the 
of the goods placed on the market by the distributive co-operative societj 

As regards the financial advantages, an important calculation wasu 
in the newspaper " Coopera zione Trentina”, of June 30th., 1889, on theba 
of the information supphed with regard to the purchase and consult 
of goods by the co-operative societies in the years 1897 and 1898. Accord 
to this calculation, on about 7,600,000 crs. worth of goods bought in th, 
two years from the co-operative societies then existing, a saving of 3%, 
made by wholesale purchase and payment in time to profit by the discos 
that is 228,000 crs. On the goods distributed (6,200,000 crs.), on whicha 
fair dealing merchants would have charged about 20 %, the co-operafi 
societies, on an average, realised a profit of 7 % so that their members also 
this way gained 13%; the members would therefore have gained 806,000 < 
on the goods supplied by the societies, and this, added to the 228,000c 
above mentioned, gives 1,034,000 crs. as the amount of the iinmeh 
savings for the two years. 

It is further to be noted that at that date there were only 119 co-op 
ative societies with 17,100 members, while in 1912 there were more than ti 
as many societies with 32,000 members; if the calculation made for iS 
and 1898 is correct, the annual saving to the members in recent years woi 
be about 1,000,000 cr c . 


* 

* * 

There are also in the Trent district Mixed Distributive and Credit G 
sortiums , for example, the Trent Co-operative Union. We give below 1 
situation of these in the last three years. 


Table VII. — Situation of Mixed Distributive and Credit Consortim 


Credits 


Year 

Number 

of 

Consortium# 

jj! 

I°! 

Cash 

Credits 

Goods 
j Account 

Personal 

Estate 

and 

.Securities 

Real 

; Estate 

1910 

2 

481 • 

2,891 

222,490 

67,627 

39.872 

— 

1911 

2 

513 

5*192 

T 35 . 7°5 

118,059 

32,506 

14*767 

1912 

2 

53 1 

4.645 

244,476 

126,710 

25»736 

»-== 

28,152 


33 2,1 
0 
0 ] 


^ ^NT, A 4 *£>£«£ OM3*ItRAflVB i^I^bCT ' ’ II 


Debits 


Te*f 

$ I 

fj 

H 

Outsiders’ 

Accounts 

Contributions 
and Reserve Pond 

Total 

J ■ 

Con- 

tributions 

Reserve 

Fund 

i 

2 

481 

3^7» I 5& 

12,320 

3.406 

332>883 


2 

513 

289,998 

*3*777 

3.454 | 

307,229 


H 

531 

412,238 

13,848 

3,635 

429, 72 1 


C. — Co-operation for Production and Sale. 

(a) Agricultural. 

In the table accompanying this section of our study, there are figures for 
. of the consortiums for production and sale to be found in the district of 

t t . 

We shall also here briefly speak of these forms of co-operation and 
dally of that class of consortiums, of which no statistics are given in 
fable VIII. 

Cocoon Drying Societies . — The District of Trent, throughout a large part 
iiich silk worms are extensively reared, was not able, previous to the in- 
ition of these societies, in any way to overcome the speculation in pur- 
e and sale of cocoons and was therefore obliged to sell at the price the 
its offered. 
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^ * “““.“ST T SUKWOrin feeders parted with their valu- 
le pt ° dl T^ absurdly low prices which did not pay them at all so that 
ay preferred to abandon their business and substitute their mulberry 
es by vmes and other more remunerative plants y 

In this case also recourse was had to co-operation and establishments 
* fo “f d Proyrdmg purchasers with the necessary conveS? 
ed aUy for weigbmg *d ■ drymg the cocoons, andin these estab&Es 
produce could be stored, if need were, until the conditions of the market 
uoved. W hen the necessary- arrangements had been made for the in- 
Hation of the drying establishments, and for the selection of the form to 
V* to the new tostiturion, m lg0I the first cocoon dr ^ ™ 

nwas founded at Cles (Valle di Non) by 22 economic societies of the 
ley. 

The founders were encouraged by this first experiment- in fact theestah- 
ment at once gave excellent results, rendering the producers independent 
attracting to the Trent market senous firms, which purchased the 
duce of the organized silkworm breeders at suitable and remunerative 
es, which contributed appreciably to raise the price of cocoons even on 
er markets of the country. 

The example of the producers of the Valle di Non was followed bv rife, 
m breeders of the most productive regions of the country so that in 
ort time there had arisen drying establishments at Rovereto, Cavedine 
lonazzo, Mon, Arco Trento, Levico and elsewhere 
These establishments take various forms: wefindsome are consortiums 
e are societies in civil law some are private establishments. SuV 
.tolly, however, they do not differ greatly from each other, because gener- 
the same contract regulations are adopted as those drawn up and adopted 
he economic soaeties which founded the Cles drying establishment 
These establishments offer another by no means inconsiderable 
intage, that is to say they can be used also for the drying of maize. This 
1 advantage of indubitable importance when we consider the fact that 
we parts of the Trent district, the pellagra has not yet been extirp- 
i ,, 5d T m or< ?« that this temble malady may be more effectually com- 
dtheTtnpen^ an d Roya] Government has granted some of these 
Mishments subsidies varying from 5,000 to 6,000 crs. out of the pella- 

imd, or subsidies of 2,500 crs. out of the provincial funds voted 
ue purpose, 

Wm Societies — The institution of these consortiums for production 
;he m°st difficult period for viticulture and wine mating 
ial t * ° T rent ' ^ la *' ' s *° say ’ a *- ^ le ^ ate the renewal of the Corn- 
'd it, t 7 ° f 1892 be . tw ' een Austria and Italy, in which there was in- 
Ha,,^ amous ^ ause in favour of Italian wines. The consequences of 
atal for the wine trade of the district ; the prices fell in 
™>ost to half what they had been and the production would perhaps 
j 0 _ a ! v< ® more severely affected, had it not been that the spread of 
lanr! ^i Hungary created a new market for the consumption of the 
y P rod nce of the district and especially of musts. 



The Government, in order to alleviate the situation, assigned ^ 
tions of some thousands of florins for several years in succession a^u/ 
money was largely used to promote the institution of wine societies, 'jv. 
aided, there first of all arose the Riva wine society, which had an en% 
ment of 11,000 florins (22,000 crs.) : then followed that of Sorgo, end 0Wed 
with 6,000 fls. , then that of Rev6 with4,ooo fls. and, later on, those of 
Campo Tassullo, Rallo, Tuenno, Pederzano, Mezocorona and Cloz, with 5^ 
er grants. Some of these were able, through their fortunate position, to 0^ 
come their initial difficulties successfully enough; others, however, with no 
working capital, had a severe struggle, owing to the low prices due to u* 
competition of Italian wines, and some at last had to succumb. 

The situation of the wine trade in the Trent district is now tss^ 
improved ; this is largely due to the abolition of the clause favouring Ital- 
ian wines, in the last commercial treaty entered into between Austria an! 
Italy in 1906. 

This naturally had its effect also on the wine societies; many of them 
were transformed into co-operative wine societies, which means that anyone 
may become a member and enjoy the advantages offered, whilst, generally, 
in the other wine societies, membership is limited to the founders; the latte 
societies have more than anything else the character of profit seeking in- 
dustrial undertakings, the former that of co-operative undertakings for tlr 
best possible utilisation of the viticultural produce of a larger circle of 
persons. 

The Vienna Agricultural Department has recently proposed the instit- 
ution of a Federation of the Wine Societies of the Italian part of the pro- 
vince; indeed, the Council for the Development of Co-operation in the Treat 
District, of which we have already had occasion to speak, has studied this 
important question with the object of discovering whether it would not be 
advisable to found a Federation to exercise supervision over the producers 
in their technical and financial business. The Trent Provincial Council of 
Agriculture has indeed drawn up the rules for the federation, and complete! 
the arrangements for its foundation. 

Dairies and Livestock Improvement Societies , — According to the census 
returns for 1910, the Trent District has 98,558 head of homed cattle which 
are kept for about 9 months on 44,315 ha. of meadow land and 39,116 M 
pastures. Without considering the milk treated on the mountain, about 
28,000,000 kgs. of milk are annually transformed into 750,000 kg. of butter, 
1,500,000 kg. of cheese and 200 hi. of buttermilk, of a total value of more 
than 3,500,000 crs. To all this we must add the large area of the Alpine graz- 
ing grounds, of which there are more tham 700, with about 50,000 hea 
homed cattle on them ; the average yield of these animals, in dairy pr !uce 
alone, is about 1,000,000 crs. 

The Trent Division of the Provincial Council of Agriculture has a ways 
had at heart the promotion of the dairy industry ; its action is be , 
homed cattle improvement has kept pace with that in behalf of the rapy 
ment of -Alpine farms and pastures ; for this purpose, the »] 

constituted among its members a “ Council of Alpine Grazing - 1 
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[advise. in regard to all applications for the execution of works of im- 

r* the best centres of livestock improvement in the Trent District there 
^enow livestock improvement societies organized on a co-operative basis. In 
bi2 all these societies were united in a Federation, to provide for the more 
ffectual co-ordination and uniformity of the work of the livestock improvers, 
oth as regards the collective sale and purchase of butchers' beasts and 
reeding stock, the grazing of the same, the collective grazing of young 
little etc. ; 

With the object of promoting the dairy industry, the Trent Division 
[ the Provincial Council of Agriculture published model rules for the 
airy societies in its Yearbook for 1884 (1). 

These have increased to an extraordinary degree ; in 1887 there 
tre in the District of Trent 247 dairies; in 1901, 313; in 1902, 321; in 1903, 
24; in 1913: 403 - 

In 1891 there were 321 dairy societies in the whole of Austria, and of 
lese 164 in the Trent District ; in 1899 the dairies in the whole of 
ustria were 708, 256 of them belonging to the Trent District. At present 
ie Trent Division of the Provincial Council of Agriculture is intent on resolv- 
ig on modern principles the complex problem of the Trent dairy industry 
nd, therefore, on reorganizing also this department of the co-operation of 
he district, being strongly supported in the matter by the Central and Pro- 
ineial Governments. The State and Provincial subventions granted for 
he improvement of dairying can only be accorded to dairy or cheese dairy 
xieties satisfying certain definite conditions laid down by the Depart- 
lent in agreement with the Provincial Executive Committee. New dairy 
>deties or unions composed of one or more undertakings in one locality 
rast be constituted under the form of limited liability co-operative 
msortiums, submit to inspection of their accounts by the Federation 
[ the Co-operative Consortiums of the Italian part of the Province and in 
ieir technical business to the supervision of the Provinial Council; they, 
lay, then, expect subsidies of between 20 and 30 % by ’way of con- 
ibntion to the expense of the construction of the new dairy or the adapt- 
ion of the old buildings to the purposes of a central dairy or the 
aily treatment of such a quantity of milk as may cover the expense of 
he working. 

The Department of Agriculture, the Province and the Trent Division 
1 the Provincial Council of Agriculture, then, grant special subventions 
> provide the dairy societies with new implements and improved 
lachinery. 

(b) Non- Agricultural. 

Various consortiums have been formed in the Trent District for the pro- 
rtion. of electric light and power. Some of them have given good results ; 

(1) Puj e 239 



Some other consortiums have also been founded on co-operative 
dples, for example, joiners', blacksmiths’ consortiums etc., but for 
reasons they have not had the success expected of them. 


A 


There are, finally, in the district, brocade consortiums, bakers' 
tiums, various consortiums, for example, for weaving and spinning flax ete 


D. — The Central Federation . 


The Federation of the Rural Banks and Co-operative Societies d 
the Italian Part of the Province of the Tyrol with head quarters at Trent 
was founded in 1895 and received legal recognition on December 4th. j 
that year. 

The object of the Federation is : 

(1) To promote co-operation generally and especially that form o| 
it concerned w r ith the development of personal credit and saving mm 
the agricultural classes ; 

(2) To encourage its development and progress by means of improved 
rules and the adoption of correct and uniform technical and administrat 
ive principles, 

(3) To supervise the working of the societies by means of ordinary 
extraordinary inspections ; 

(4) To defend and watch over their moral, material, legal and admh 
istrative interests ; 

(5) To develop and direct the work of credit, purchase and sale and 
promote mutual business relations; 

(6) «To promote mutual assistance of every possible kind among its 
members. 

The Federation has two Divisions: one for Rural Banks, the other 
for all other co-operative societies. Each Division has its own general 
meetings, its own Council, Executive and Presidential Committees; the two 
Divisions together form the General Congress; the tw r o Divisional Councils 
Eorm the Federal Council; the two Divisional Executive Committees form 
the Permanent Executive Committee ; the two Vice Presidents, together 
with the General President, form the Presidential Committee. 

The means the Federation employs to attain the above ends an 
various; amongst them we shall mention: propaganda by means of the press 
and lectures ; ordinary and special inspections of technical, administrate* 
and legal business, legal consultation and protection, instruction in technical 
administrative and book keeping matters. 

The funds needed are supplied by the Government and the Proving 
way of subventions and when these do not suffice, by the federated soae 
by means of annual contributions of amounts fixed each year by the Gen 
eral Congress in accordance with the estimates. The Federation is a a 
society regulated by law of November 15th,. 1867, (Bull. Imferid ™ 
No. 134), and extend ing its action only to industrial and economic co 
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| tl 0 1 s i founded in accordance with the law of April 9th., 1873 [Ball, 
yial Laws , No. 70), and existing in the Trent District. 

the moment of its formal constitution (November 20th. , 1895) the 
nation included 38 consortiums, that is, 8 rural banks and 30 co- 
stive societies. Ten years later, in 1906, the Federated Societies were 
and of these 155 were rura ^ banks and 258 co-operative consortiums) 
gi2 there were 453 federated societies, 284 being co-operative consor- 
ts and 169 rural banks. The work of the Federation is most active and 
jgcial in the matter of inspection. By the provisions of the rules the 
rated consortiums are subject since 1895 to a general inspection to be 
g, as a rule every two years. This inspection was made compulsory 
twof June :10th., 1903 (Bull. Imperial Laws, No. 133), as a result of which 
y economic consortium founded in accordance with the law No. 70, 
!ril 9th. , 1873 is obliged to submit to a general inspection every two years! 
la consequence of this, the Federation has been legally recognised as an 
tution for supervision, with its authority to inspect legally recognised 
authorized (Lieutenant Governor s Order of August 4th., 1903, No. 33,632. 

. Department cf Justice, No. 25). The Federation itself was later on 
listed by the Commercial Courts of Trent, Rovereto, and Botzen with 
official inspection of the consortiums not federated in it. 

From 1896 to 1906 the Federation made 902 inspections, occupying 
5 working days : to the report of his inspection the inspector generally 
i a comment, either to explain the report to the General Meetings or 
Boards of Management, or for some other purpose. The action of the 
nation in this department is of great importance for the regular 
: of the societies. 

The Federation also occupies itself with the technical education of the 
in order to obtain a uniform system of bookkeeping f r the rural 
b and the co-operative cons : rtiums. In order to attain this end, the 
nation has initiated a series of courses of education, of ten days' 
tion, repeated each year, and at the end of the courses there are examin- 
is; the Federation gives certificates of attendance, showing the results 
he examinations and attesting the ability of the candidate to 
1 books according to the system approved by the Federation itself 
these certificates facilitate his employment in the federated societies 
ir as warehouseman, accountant for the distributive co-operative so- 
ts or as accountant and cashier in the Rural Banks. 

In these educational courses the rules, internal regulations and laws 
to the economic consortiums are explained; the manner of corre- 
i( hng with the Government authorities is also taught; the organization 
^operation in the Trent District is explained, including everything 
3Q g to the propaganda and development of the associations. 



E. — C* M* Catholic District 

In the Federal Congress of January 29th. , 1&9O ttie erection 0 f a (W 
Bank was proposed tp give the Rural Banks and Co-operative Society 
possibility of suitably investing their surplus cash* first in thetf^ 
itself, and, in ease of that not being possible, .also outside of it, always *j 
security for the capital, and of obtaining the money necessary for theirs 
on easy and good conditions. On this basis, the Banco di S. VigUio (b* 
of S. Vigilio) was founded, but the new institute was not able to w® 
There just then manifested itself among the federated societies a disa® 
ment with regard to the denominational or undeno minati onal chaiacte 
the cooperative institutions and the di ection to be given to them, | 
disagreement was intensified when the Bank of S. Vigilio was founded, 
order to act as a Central Bank for the cooperative societies, and p 
duced a rupture between the denominational and undenominational parti 
so, that there was a severe contest in the Federal Congress on April 2ft 
1899, in which the denominational party prevailed ; in the elections 
offices in the society the undenominational party were completely defeat 
and from that date the tendency of the cooperative societies has been 
markedly denominational. 

The Catholic Bank of the District of Trent was founded just in c 3 
sequence of the change of tendency, which led to the substitution of the Bs 
of S. Vigilio before it had begun working. Founded on December 28th., 185 
the Catholic Bank was registered on February 7th., 1899 and began writi 
on April 10th. of the same year. It is an economic limited liability cons 
tium, in accordance with the law No. 70 of April 9th. , ^ 73 • - Its object 
the “ grant of credit in its various forms and it purposes specially to* 
courage by means of credit and collection of deposits, Rural Ban) 
co-operative societies for distribution and production and other institutk 
of tendencies in conformity with the Catholic sprit and therefore ready 
co-operate in the solution of the social question. " The share capita) 
unlimited and formed by contributions of 20 crs. each, the reserve a 
guarantee funds.The progress made by the Catholic Bank of theTrentDistc 
is clearly seen from Tables IX and X which show the situation of this bar 
year by year, from its foundation (1899) to 1912 ; the number of members i 
creased from 625 in 1899^51,678^11912 with 58,450 shares, as against 3 3 
in 1899. The share capital increased from 67,000 crs. 1899 in to 1,310,9 
crs. in 1912 ; about half of this is derived from contributions of the rm 
banks and economic consortiums of the Trent district. To the sm 
capital is added the reserve fund, which in 1914 amounted to I 73 » 0 ^^ 
The savings deposits have increased to an extraordinary degree, •, 
1,460,000 crs. in 1899 they had risen to 39>397»6i3 cis> m 1912- 
its head office at Trent, the Bank has some twenty agencies in vaflo 
the principal centres of the country ; it has extended its action ab* 
field of thrift, undertaking life, accident, burglary, transport e c., ^ 
ance. The Catholic Bank of the Trent District was the initiator 



?iflwayof the Upper Valley of the Non, and 
lie Industrial Bank, to finance which it largely contributed The 
^yhasuotbe^ agr^t success; the Industrial Bank was founded in 
ffder to give moral and financial support to industrial undertakings that 
right give the youth of the country permanent and remunerative em- 
rfoyment at home and so serve to check emigration. From what has been 
rid above, however, on the matter of emigration, it does not seem that 
tie Industrial Bank has succeeded in this aim. 

We shall speak in the next section of the support given by the Cath- 
ilic Bank of the Trent District to the Industrial Agricultural Syndicate. 





Table IX. — Stfwftow of the Catty 


— — 

Accounts 







1899 

1900 

1901 

190a 

1903 T 

t 

Cash 

46,4^8.3* 

634i*.*5 

98,324.38 

16x436.67 

183,86x84 1 

3 

Invested in Securities . . . 

373,785.3° 

17*433-18 

236,516.30 

, 1,178,541x46 

^,794,924.55 j 

3 

Bills and Acceptances (Heme 
and Foreign) 

184,124.99 

67S*407^J 

2,038,^74 — 

1.843,483.17 

1 * 9 ° *,257.24 i 

4 

! Real Estate 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

5 

Furniture, Sates etc 

8,963.31 

10,000 — 

10,000 — 

15,000— 

*7,884.50 

6 

Current Accounts Guaranteed 
by Bill*, Securities, Mort- 
gages and Consortiums . . 

768,189.79 

1,748,614.67 

1,886,536.0 a 

4, 121, 39341 

3i47i,i7740 ; ^ 

’ 7 i 

i /Corresponding 

[ Credits ] B*®* 8 

1 44#73**5° 

34,99^3 

281,585.30 

935,653.87 

| 

W. 97747 jj; 

8 ! 

\ ( Sundry Debtors . . 

a.697.95 

*04^746 

3.930,46 

30414.84 

33,868.[o I 

9 

Deposits (as Guarantee, for 
Administration and Cost- 
«ly) 

96 1. 3*3.49 

*,332.370.19 

2,3*4,197.01 

3,771*573.71 

7,814,834^9 ^ 

xo 

Other Credits 

3*9*443 

1,397-66 

9,037.60 

1 9,025.54 

31^74240 i 


Total Credits . . . 

*495.330.0° 

5,057,990-76 

7,114,802.09 

14,098,023^7 

19,176,52940! t 


Number of Members .... 

623 

714 

iW7 

1,163 

1 , 323 ' 


Number of Shares 

*,350 

4491 

3,54i 

6,730 

8,131 


Table X. — Situation of the Catholic 


Accounts 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1^3 


X 

Canital I 

67,000 — 

89,820 — 

110,840— 

134400— 

165,020- 


2 

1 Reserve Fund? . . 

i,259 — 

3,062.78 

3,781.48 

10,509^8 

16716.91 


3 

Deposits and Current Ac- 








counts 

1,860,197.03 

2*603,3*134 

4,333,698.33 

7360*57418 

10,388,92 1, « |U 


/ Banks and Correspond- 








i ents 

— 

10,909.79 

80,877-63 

738,34399 

709,6136; 


5 

■$ | Dividends Doe and Ar- 








i ) 

— 

— 

— 

1,220.85 

r,686jj 


6 

f Thrift Fund 

— 

®39-83 

1,16143 

1,509.18 

2,988.3? 

7 

Sundry Creditors .... 

55738 

- 

9J39.91 

46,051.07 

40,704.5? 


8 

Deposits (as Guarantee, for 








Administration and Oust* 



i 





ody) 

961,3*349 

2,332.370.19 

! 4,5*4,197.01 

; 5,77i,375.7i 

7,814,834-79 


9 

Rediscounts 

*.839.79 

78684)9 

13*709^3 

15V044.60 

15,012.06 


10 

Net Profits 

345341 

9^97.04 

14^16.33 

18,834.01 

21,020.3® 



Total Debits . . . 

*493.530.10 

5,057,090.16 

7,114^44^9 

14,098,02347 

19,176,5*9.19 

a, 


Number erf Members .... 

615- 

71*- 

ipsr — 

1,165— 

13*3" 



Number of Shares 

5,35° — 

4,491 

5 , 34 *— 

6,720— 

8,5*1 " 

- 
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K&ict, for the Working Years 1899 - 1912 . 


1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

308,656.15 

3,666,759-63 

256|I39-56 

4,280,362^2 

309,354.80 

5,l8;,3I9.80 

412,367.61 

7,885^68.71 

390,751.25 

7,446,349.36 

396,005.39 

6,041,318.31 

4074 77.17 

7409,3014* 

ztfJi 5«-36 
406.06r.69 
4S,853-97 : 

4,064,971-06 

332,812.53 

50,274-77 

3.155,842-04 

402,812.33 

53,086.30 

3,072,488.64 

J33,“0.77 

68,357.83 

4.91545475 

543444.63 

68,34346 

8,160,837^8 

53£>,978.?8 

71,282.28 

7,887,317-62 

770,639.94 

72,205.63 

6,078,307-25 

7,307,692.59 

“404,342-54 

1 2,8 95, 239.26 

1 5, 380, 65 3.07 

17,966,443.50 

20437,350.** 

4,684437^7 

i4O.6i4.80 

5,603,307.11 
352,68245 : 

5,O53,360.O7 

44^548.34 

3,922,911^5 

184,168.02 

♦,168,832.03 

91,887.91 

3,591,182.85 

74,264.14 

4,069,604.22 
I0 3, 2634)1 

0,526.139-74 

39,609-27 

13,703,834-14 

45,996-27 

19,454^94-99 

32|I904I 

21,664,283.25 

111,927.82 

2 2 .i95430.52 

78,915^1 

25475,857,91 

7r,57i.55 

23,053,120.63 

56,505.92 

3.346,847^2 

35,998,073-10 

45,513,150.52 

30,750^23.36 

55,280,064.79 

62,379,742.39 

64,266,78640 

J.5&9 

30,583 

1,603 

32,662 

I,6l9 

32,944 

1,665 

34,174 

1,685 

52,049 

2,65+ 

55,924 

i ,678 

58450 


istrict, for the Working Years 1899 - 1912 . 


1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1912 

1912 

611,660— 

653,2-iO — 

658,880— 

683,480- 

1,040,980 — 

1,118,480 — 

1,316,900 — 

40,357.61 

58,57842 

76,279-67 

97,255.89 

146,373.07 

164,329.50 

I73,0«949 

7,001,278.11 

21,263.511,16 

25,077,123^2 

27,987,649.64 

31,654,196.25 

35,291,209^1 

39.397,613^9 

3,733-ao 

3,336.08 

4,576-50 

3,55572 

3,765 .h 

9, 0 33.52 

5,874 — 

7,863.71 

86427.96 

12,374.60 

16,622.32 

16,853.27 

16,438.74 

I5.7J0.36 

38,75482 

121,68044 

118,714-74 

162,769.77 

87,991.84 

146,045.77 

•44.966.31 

», 5^39.74 

J 3, 703,634.14 

19,434,294.99 

21,664,283.25 

22,195,430^52 

25475,857-91 

23,053,120.63 

29,823,54 

44,34*.93 

43,019.10 

40,327 — 

63,858.19 

86,357-32 

72,797-59 

87,239.09 

62,921.97 

67,887.30 

94,479-78 j 

70,616,54 

?r,99042 

86,694.15 

6,346^47^2 

35,998,073-10 

43,513,150.52 

50,730423.36 

55,280,064.79 

62,379,742-39 

64,266,78640 

M69- 

1,603— 

1,619 — 

1,665- 

1.685 — 

1,654 — 

1,678 — 

^3- 

32,662 — 

32,994 — 

34,174 — 

52,049- 

55,924 — 

5,845-* 



F. — The Industrial Agricultural Syndicate . 


When the Federation had organized a central credit institute fo r u 
co-operative societies, provision was made for their organization for 
of purchase. The Federation itself originally worked as an agency and <w 
ied a middle position between buyers and sellers, renouncing all pecu^ 
profit in favour of the former, but the business reached a point when tl 
need was felt for an institution to relieve the federal office of the dj 
ficult work of supplying goods for the account of the co-operati? 
societies ; in this way the Federation would be able to occupy itself pjj 
cipally with inspections in accordance with its rules. The new institrjt 
tfould be better able to deal with the business of supplying goods, obtai 
immediate advantages for the associated societies and serve as a ce^ 
institution for the commercial business of the co-operative societies for djj 
tribution and production. 

It was with this intention, the Industrial Agricultural Syndicate wa 
founded. 

It is a limited liability economic consortium, coming under the provision 
of law No. 70 of April 9th., 1873; it accepts as members only econoia 
consortiums and kindred associations, with individual members limited i 
the number of officers required. Its object is to facilitate for the co-oper 
ative societies and generally for the associated consortiums the collective pm 
chase of goods, machinery and other material necessary, ‘as well as the collect 
ive sale of the produce of the associated consortiums and their members; i 
attains its object by means of a purchase and sale agency, the erection of coi 
lective warehouses and the installation of industrial workshops. The capita 
of the society consists of the shares (actions) subscribed by the members 
of the value of 50 crowns each, the reserve fund and the guarantee fd 
equal to five times the amount of the shares. By its rules the Institute 
must not seek profits, so that the credit balance — after deduction of a jot 
tion for the reserve fund against losses — is divided among the membeE 
in proportion to the purchases made and the contributions paid up ; in tin 
way the consortiums profit directly and indirectly. Founded on Novem 
ber 23rd., 1899, the Industrial Agricultural Syndicate was registered q 
December 13th. of the same year and began working at the beginniiij 
of 1900. The tables XI, XII, XIII, here given, showing the situation forth! 
variotif working years and the total business done, make evident b 
figures the progress of the institute from the first years following it 
foundation up to 1912. 

The members (consortiums) from 134 in 1900 increased 10320 in 19^1® 
share capital (paid up and not paid up) increased from 19,100 efr J 
85,550 crs.; the guarantee fund from 95,500 crs. to 427,750 crs.; the 
of the sales from 886,838 crs. to 7,684,905 crs. t .J 

On the commercial market of the Trent District, the Industrial Agj 1 ^ 
tural Syndicate has to regulate both the prices and the quality 0 ^ 
goods. 
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rj^ Syndicate also exerts its action in the sale of the produce of the 
^es affiliated to it or their members, for example, their wine, dairy 
Jjuee, vegetables etc. 

^ XX. — Situation of the Industrial Agricultural Syndic ate i Trent. 

Credits. 



»9<»5 

1907 

1909 

rgn 

191a 


545.6° 

91.20 

8,48368 

II,S37<I3 

16,181.93 

Credits to Members 

704, 678.20 

827,126.66 

1,088,671.16 

1,284,165.93 

1,490,402.04 


114,455.01 

164, 584.72 

226,670.72 

446,107.62 

584,084.94 

Goods in Warehouse 

496,906.51 

588,566.50 

620,613.08 

699,536.68 

862,589.26 

C^atributioas Due . 

9,9 00 — 

6,850 — 

3>3°° — 

2,000 — 

2,000 — 

^cnrities , . . ♦ 

39.922-5 8 

62,213.58 

77,57 0> 9° 

I05,5S4.90 

161,032.30 

Installation . . . 

3,018.82 

2,444,60 

1,901.26 

X.357-S2 

1,086.10 

Furniture .... 

26,922.28 

47.632.58 

39,245*72 

45,606.55 

53.572.63 

Real Estate. . . . 

2*1,603.37 

382,091.26 

593,001 — 

598,975-7* 

638,605.24 

Guarantee Fund . . 

355.250 — 

389,000 — 

391,500 — 

418,750 — 

427.750 — 

Total Crs. ■ - 

2,129,20*. 57 

2,470,601.11 

3, 0 5o.957 -5 2 

3,613,922.35 

4.237.304-44 


BLE XII. — Situation of the Industrial Agricultural Syndicate , Trent. 

Debits. 



1903 

190? 

ijoj 

1911 

1912 

Debts to Outsiders . 
Contributions Paid 

1,666,740.89 

1,979,280.54 

2 > 55 i » 5 *°- 6 i 

3 , 075 . 78 i.ii 

3,696,14477 

and Unpaid . . . 

71,050 — 

77,800 — 

78,300 — 

83,750 — 

* 5 , 55 ° — 

Guarantee Fund . . 
Reserve Fund : 

355.250 — 

389,000 — 

391,500— 

418,750 — 

42^,750 — 

(«) Assessed . , . 
(i) "Brought Forward 

4,370 — 

| 

2,620 — 

2,820 — 

3,070 — 

3,210 — 

from Previous Years. 

[ W Special Fund a- 
feinst Eventual I/»s* j 
F°n Credits to Man- 

9,111.07; 

! 

11,947.62 

14.607.54 

! i8,015.07 

*°» 445-®5 

ors. 

16,466.84 

2,266.06 

2,366.06 

2,366 o 6| 

! 2,366.06 

pet Profit .... 

8,212.77 

7.33689 

2,853.31, 

12,190.11 

11,837.76 

Total Crs. . 

2,129,201.57 

2,470,601.11 

3 . 050 , 957*52 

3,613,922.35 

4 , 237 , 304.44 
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Industrial Agricultural Syndicate now has its own extensive buildings 
yith large and convenient storehouses, splendid offices, modern cattle 
^l]s ( large courtyards connected with the railway and a numerous staff. 

The syndicate owes its progress not only to the support of the associated 
operative societies which contribute to form its share capital as well 
* to its sales and hence to its gains, but also to the Catholic Bank of the 
ftejjt District and the Rural Banks which provide the necessary funds for 
working on favourable terms. 


§ 4. Mutual insurance. 

We shall finally say a few words with regard to the livestock insurance 
societies. In the district of Trent, private insurance societies were first formed, 
With imperfect rules, without fixed annual premiums, but calls were made to 
meet each claim, and there was an obligation to take a proportion of the flesh 
if the dead or slaughtered animal corresponding with the amount assured. 
3ther societies, on the same lines, only estimated the value of the animal 
it the moment of slaughtering, and, generally, all the societies had a rule re- 
ieving the member of any expenditure with regard to the treatment of sick 
jvestock, As we know, in order that an insurance society may work well, 
t must be governed by rules which oblige the members to pay a fixed an- 
inal premium in advance (unless the cases of death are too numerous, when 
tfrresponding increases of the amounts are not to be excluded), establish 
1 valuation on which the claim may be based, compel the member to take 
in active part in the work, and do not exempt him from any trouble or 
lability: the rules should also subject every member to strict supervision 
n regard to his treatment of his livestock, especially when sick. 

In 1897 the three first insurance societies, with approved rules, were 
otmded at Ala, Rovereto and Aldeno. In the mean time, the Provincial Coun- 
il of Agriculture prepared other rules for the constitution of an association 
d every legal district to be placed imder the management of a veterin- 
ry surgeon, who should not only treat the animals, but extend the know- 
edge of good principles of livestock improvement. The association should 
ay 90 % of the value in case of losses, provide medicines freely and have 
lie animals valued once or twice a year, leaving the members free to replace 
beii livestock, provided certain precautions are taken. Two insurance 
xieties were founded on these principles at Trent and Vezzano in 1899, 
fit they did not give the results expected, in fact, whether it were due to 
ie small amount of supervision that could be exercised, as their spheres of 
hon were too large, or the excessive expenditure incurred in the pur- 
lase of medicines, or, finally, because the members, sure of realising 90 %, 
,tmt j it more to their interest that their livestock should die, instead of 
baiting under treatment for a long while, even if certain of cure, it is 
that the expenditure increased gradually more and more and the 
Kanium, instead of remaining stationary about i%, rose from year to 
par, till ia six years it had become 1.8 and 2 %. 



And yet in 1900 the District Agricultural Consortium of Riva fom^ 
society for that district and immediately afterwards others arose, under ft 
name of Catholic livestock insurance societies, in 9 other localities. 

The difficulties these first societies had to bear revealed a whole seri« 
of defects and errors to be eliminated and overcome; it was see 
that in associations for very large areas it was not possible to exercise el 
fectual supervision ; that by facilitating matters too much for the 
the societies increased their expenditure disproportionately and the ann^ 
premium, as it could no longer be kept within the desired limits, becann 
too heavy a charge. 

Livestock insurance societies must have as limited as possible 
field, so that every member may exercise the necessary supervision ove 
the others ; the societies must also call on the member to bear part of ft, 
loss so as to prevent owners abandoning a sick animal to its fate. 

Finally, these small societies must be guaranteed by a proving 
reinsurance institute ; so that in case of numerous losses they will not b 
obliged to ask too high premiums or to contract debts by which the 
prestige and their existence are compromised. 

On these principles, the Provincial Executive Committee in 1903 i 
fact drew up very simple model rules, with which a society was founded ii 
every commune where there were at least 25 members with 100 animal 
to be insured. 

The premium is 1 % per ann., to be paid in advance in two half yeadj 
instalments, from date of the valuation ; the society contributes 80 %u 
case of loss, leaving the cost of the treatment of the sick animals to be borne by 
the member himself. 

The Provincial Council provides the societies with printed forms and 
the Provincial Executive Committee grants every society a subsidy 0! 
200 crs. towards the cost of its installation ; the societies may reinsure 
with the Provincial Reinsurance Institute, which advances the amount 
without interest and, if required, keeps the books of the societies adhering 
to it paying half the amounts of the claims in return for half the annual prem- 
iums as fixed in the rules, less the proceeds from the sale of the animals 
injured or compulsorily slaughtered. 

Already in 1904, 15 societies were established governed by the 
provincial rules. The Society for Mutual Insurance and Improvement of 
Horned Cattle for the Communes of the Legal District of Trent, founded in 
1899, as it was unable to exercise the necessary supervision, was subdi- 
vided into many small communal associations governed by the provincial 

rules. The same was done in the case of the Vezzano district society. 
In 1905-1906, 12 other societies of similar character were founded ; every 
year new ones arise and all are working very well, so that many have suc- 
ceeded in realising savings by no means inconsiderable. 

The Provincial Reinsurance Institute, founded in 1907, by the 
vindal Executive Committee on the model of that existing in Bavaria, ^ 
undertook the work of propaganda and the answering of all enquiries 
regard to reinsurance : the Trent Division of the Provincial Council ex 
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influence in order that the individual societies mav k *l. 

Hr of balancing their risks and securing tbTmsdvL ™^ P0SS ' 

uswhen the insurance premium far exceeds the ordinary mterf iT 
e provincial Institute has also a reserve fund placed at iJ a* at i°l 1 
, vince, out of which it meets the half of the Sif h f by the 
half of the premiums received from tt iKs a *7^’^ 
affident. The Provincial Institute occupies the position of luff ** 

■« ST™ “ST 

The affiliated societies do not contribute tn tu* X reties, 
date: these are met out of funds provided by the produce * 

The soaetra supemse the working of the Institute by means of an ex- 
Tve committee of 8 members, representing them. 



AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATIONS OF EMPLOYERS 
AND THE ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS PROMOTED BY THEM, 


OFFICIAL sources: 

Ee organizzazioni padronali. Parte I : Le agra rib, (Employers* Organisations, hi j 
Agricultural Associations}. Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. Caa, 
Division of Statistics and of labour. labour Office. Rome, Offidna Poligrafica \- 
liana, 1912. 

Bollettino dell’tjfficio del lavoro ( Bulletin of the Labour Office). Department of 
ture, Industry and Commerce. Division of Statistics and labour. 

OTHER SOURCES: 

Confederazione Nazionaub AGraria : I/organizzazione agrarla in Italia. Sviluppo, cri 
namento, aaaone. (National Agricultural Confederation. Agricultural Organisation wild, 
Development , Organisation, Work). Bologna, Stab. Poligrafico Emiliano, 1911. 

Confederazione Nazionale Agraria : Annuajrio deile associazioni agmi ra 
LiANE,igi3“i4. (National Agricultural Confederation. Yearbook of Italian jfgriafa 
Associations, 1913-14). Bologna, Stab. Poligrafico Emiliano. 1913. 

Dragoni C. : H inovimento di organ izzazi one di classe tra i proprietari edi conduttoridifn 
in Italia (The Movement in favour of Class Organisation among Proprietors uni F» 
Managers in Italy) In t( Iniziativa del Re d'ltalia e l’Istituto internazionalc di igw 
tura ”, Rome, G. Bertero, 1905, pages 278 et seqq. 


§ 1. Origin and progress of the agricultural employers' association 


In view of the extension of the association movement among labotna 
for the defence of their interests (i) and of the frequent recurrence of agricn 
tural strikes with serious injury to agriculture, proprietors and employe 
of labour in Italy have found it necessary to unite in special apociatioa 
commonly called Agrarie, to oppose organisation by organisation, an 
resist the often excessive demands of the Labourers' Leagues for 


(1) The number of labourers’ leagues had risen, from 1,293 with 273,69 s 
cent of the whole number of organised working men) in 1907, to 2,626 with 4 oS > 14 ^ 

{47 per cent of the organised workingmen) on January 1st,, 1912. See Annum' 
Italiarto , 2nd. series, vol II, 1912, p. 220. 
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and higher wages. Thus have arisen the land-owners’ unions, the 

of which may be divided into two periods, from 1901 to 1902 and 
£ 1007 to 1908, at which dates economic conflicts were most frequent 
Tniost extended. In fact, in the first period the strikes numbered 850 
t ^ e strikers 369,577 ; in the second, the strikes were 580 and the 
^ erS 374,619, that is a percentage of 36.06 strikes and of 33.73 strikers 
the first period, and of 24.58 strikes and 34.21 strikers in the second, 

1 the total number in each case in the decade. It may be said that the two 
1 'ods above mentioned were specially remarkable for two strikes, “which 

to include all the partial contests of the two years and were so long 
^ yhrieflt that they appeared to the proprietors almost like an attempt 
it expropriation ” (1). These were two labourers' strikes; that of Polesine 
k J02 and that of Parma in 1908. 

But while the first period was a time of formation, the second was al- 
I [0st exclusively one of transformation. The employers’ organisations, 
idly constituted in view of the threatening attitude of the first great 
Movements of the labour leagues, were almost rudimentary in form, and 
*ther simple agreements among the larger proprietors than any firm and 
(olid association. But in the second period, through experience gained in 
he contest, they became more complete, and better prepared for resist- 
ince : and they also extended their action from the field of mere resistance 
a that of prevention. 

It was also in this second period that at the first National Agricultural 
invention held at Parma (October, 1907) one of the largest associations 
i employers was formed ; viz the Federazione Inter provinciate (Interpro- 
rintial Federation), and it was proposed to constitute a society of mutual 
warn* against strikes, while affirming the necessity of regulating labour 
contracts by law, 

From 1908 to 1909, the strikes having diminished in number from 257 
0 140, and the strikers from 136,346 to 46.576, the weaker organisations 
md those which had arisen in districts where the conflicts seemed defin- 
tely concluded, were dissolved or ceased working. The others formed 
iimieious supplementary institutions for economic and technical ends in 
irdet to obtain for themselves a more secure and continuous existence, 
n fact in 1909, at the second National Congress at Bologna, the found- 
tions. were laid for a Conjederazione Nazionale (National Confederation), as 
r ell as for mutual insurance sock ties against hail and against accidents 
i agricultural work. These associations began work in 1911. 

The importance of the employers’ associations attracted the attention 
1 the Labour Office, which made them the subject of a special inquiry, the 
suits of which were published in 1912 


I 1 ) Sec the Report of the labour Office, mentioned in our sources, page 26. 
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§ 2. — The working of the agricultural employers’ associations 

AND THE DEFENSIVE MEASURES ADOPTED. 

The Agricultural Associations are usually composed of larger and smaller 
proprietors and tenant fanners and for the most part, like the workin 
men's syndicates, they exert their action in plains rather than am 0 / 
hills or mountains, where small holdings prevail. 

This is the case in the provinces of Piacenza, Parma and Bologm 

The most active, that is, those in districts where the most frequen 
and the bitterest contests take place, have united and formed proving 
organisations, in connection with the Interprovincial Federation or th 
National Confederation above-mentioned ; but those which are leas 
powerful and not very efficient for deciding on the methods and mean 
of action to be adopted are isolated. 

The chief function of the Agricultural Associations is defence, in whicl 
may be more or less directly included all the supplementary function 
which keep the associations alive in periods of calm. Defence, therefore 
is clearly the fundamental raison d’etre of the agricultural associations 
which invariably state in their regulations that their objects are tin 
defence of individual property, freedom of labour, concord and co-opera tioi 
between the classes etc. 

The contributions of members are usually divided into two categories 
ordinary and special ; the first correspond with the systems of farm 
ing, with the area of the land, the crops cultivated, or the taxable re- 
venue, and are utilised only for the current working expenses ; the seconc 
serve the purposes of defence in the contests, often amounting to eon 
siderable sums and are lieved in proportion to the requirements and th< 
special circumstances for which they are assessed. 

The numer of the votes of the members depends on the amount ol 
tne contributions paid by them, so that the large proprietors and tenanl 
farmers dominate the meetings in which the line of action to be pursued s 
decided and "constitute the committees for management and administia 
tion. To these committees is entrusted the duty of treating with labom 
associations. 

The means of defence possessed by the agricultural associations cannot 
be calculated with precision, because the numbers of members, and the 
figures of the ordinary balance sheets do not indicate their full strength, 
which in times of need is increased by specially constituted organisations. 

It is also necessary to point out that the employers' associations are 
not so much intended to resist demands for improvement of the labourers 
situation, which, are as a rule, examined by commissions appointed for 
the purpose, but rather to maintain discipline, as is needful in order that 
farms may be continuously and safely worked, and to oppose the interfer- 
ence of labourers in the technical organisation of production, as when they 
claim to limi t the use of machinery, to fix the number of labourers, and 
arrange the division and the methods of working etc. 
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The measures taken for resistance may be thus divided : , 

1st., those far prevention, so as to eliminate or reduce the causes 
j economic conflicts ; 

2nd., those f _>r defence, to be prepared at the moment of conflict 
In the work of prevention, winch is extensive and various, may be 
mentioned first of all the work of some agricultural societies which seek 
t0 pievent aggravation of taxation on landed property. 

More powerful, as a means of prevention, is the action of special banks 
nromoted by the employers' associations themselves, of which we shall 
Leak later, as they co-operate by means of credit in extending the number 
0 f small holdings and certain forms of agricultural contracts, for instance, 
of small leases and metairies and thus tend to diminish economic conflicts. 

Collective labour contracts, especially for long periods, also assist pre- 
vention, and proprietors have repeatedly requested for these a guarantee 
fixed by law and binding the contracting parties. In order the more 
effectually to compel workmen to observe the contracts, some societies 
fiave had recourse to the formation of special guarantee funds, by means 
'of stoppages from wages. Certain associations, especially those of the 
fioe cultivators of Pola, Piacenza and Apulia, have increased the use of 
machinery. Though conflicts cannot by this means be either prevented 
jr terminated, yet the need of labourers will be diminished, the losses 
caused by strikes will be limited and machinery may be substituted for 
the strikers. 

The more strictly defensive action is based on solidarity amongst 
land-owners, expressed in the words in the regulations “ one for all and ah 
for one” and in the principle of considering an offence “ committed against 
one as committed against all. ’ ’ 

A very potent method of maintaining solidarity among employers' as- 
sociations is that of requiring blank cheques from their members and the 
payment of fines for breaches of the rules or for acting in opposition to 
the decisions of the meetings or of the authorities of the society. The 
penalty must be fixed in proportion to the consequences of the breach of 
rule or to the number of hectares possessed by the offender. 

The special contributions, to which reference has already been made, 
also serve to maintain solidarity. These are used for compensation for 
losses in times of contest or to defray the cost of defence. Such contributions 
are imposed by the associations of rice cultivators ; that of Novara fixes the 
maximum at 15 francs per hectare for proprietors, and 3 francs for tenant 
farmers. 

The rule that offences committed against one must be considered as 
committed against all is enforced by the prohibition to employ workmen 
who have been dismissed for breach of contract or who have refused to 
ff ork for others, as in cases of boycotting. 

Among the most ordinary and direct means of defence in case of strikes 
^ that to which rice cultivators' associations repeatedly resort, viz, the 
recruiting of free labourers, not yet numerous or important in Italy. In 
November, 1911, the Association of Novara resolved to form a considerable 
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group of these to be ready for any emergency. In the provinces of v 
tua and Pola they have several times substituted strikers during J • 
conflicts. The Agraria Parmeme^ (Agricultural Society of PaiL\ T 8 
formed the largest group (664) into a Provincial Federation. ' ** 
The few registry offices especially instituted to recruit labourer ■ 
times of need, and to find free labourers, are almost entirely inactive 0 ^ 
to the distrust the working men, and also the employers themselves, ha^!! 
them. On the other hand, in many places, the labourers' syndic* 
make vigorous efforts to secure the monopoly of the labour market ** 
But the systems and means indicated could not be efficacious ‘ 
the more serious strikes, and they have often embittered the conflict! 

It was also necessary to dispose of sure and abundant funds in order t 
continue work even during strikes, to ensure the solidarity of small pro J 
etors, and to be able to give up production or harvesting when absolute re 
sistance was indispensable. The employers’ associations have therefore eon 
stituted a mutual society against strikes, which intervened in the greater con- 
flicts from 1908 to 1911, to compensate the injured proprietors. To this as 
to other economic institutions formed by the agricultural societies, we shall 
devote a special section. 


§ 3. The national confederation 
AND THE INTERFRGVINCIAL AGRICULTURAL FEDERATION. 


These are the two chief associations of employers for mutual protection 
that need to be taken note of here. 

The foundation of the older of these, La Federazione Interprovincidi 
Agraria, was proclaimed at the first Agricultural Convention held at Pairn 1 
in October, 1907. It is a union of the most important associations ol 
Emilia, Romagna, Lombardy and Venetia. Its aim is to decide on the 
best means of preventing conflicts, facilitating pacific solutions, regulating 
contracts between agricultural employers and employed, co-operating 
with administrative and political bodies for the defence of agricultural 
interests in general, and promoting insurance against losses caused by 
strikes. 

From this confederation have sprung three mutual societies insuring 
against strikes, accidents and hail respectively ; these we shall consider 
later on. 

Th eConfederazione Nazionale Agraria, with its head quarters at Bologna, 
was founded in 1911, not in any way to substitute the Interfirovincidt'* 
its scope is much wider, as it groups together distant associations differing 
both in their forms and interests. It indicates to them the lines on which to 
maintain uniform action in regard to the more general questions concent 
the defence of the rights of property and industrial freedom ; for thispuT 056 
it unites the various associations in a common action and makes thtf 
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festaflce more secure. It also aims at « 

pof thrift, insurance and credit, g economic action in the 

[ Agriculturists resident in communes wherp . 

Lety may also enter the Confederation as associates 

Lmmunal agricultural committee for each commune ' TW .t PP ° mt 

W as f x f tl0 f •» in proportion to their fa* contr,but,oas 

I This is the not place for us to rive a full a** : ^ , 

js Confederation from its rise. It is enough to obs^e that! tff Tf u* 
«s which convulsed the provinces of Romagna Fm s , , tb ? dlsturb - 
every instance represented the land-holders with the l \ Tn VerceUi ' rt 
wanted meetings and agricultural congresses pcn^f 1 Government - 
iociations of employers of all Europe ^^ that of the 

justrial Confederation combined. y 1 aad Italian 


§4. economic institutions promoted by the national 

GR.CULTURAL ASSOCIATION AND BY THE FEDERATED ASSOCUTIONS. 

•^^assassaersar^ 

itutions, both economical and technical amon^tL; 1 ^ va " ous 

he Iatter ; bf these b0dies we sha » *ow b "°X S ' 

£Sf2£5 isr*** Agric “ S, Tt s 

(«) the forced desertion of land before the sowing of seed - lh\ w 

* «-d by «L£ 55 ! ” t " «• 

These losses are only compensated when caused “ by unjust strikes • 

ks culpably fb^inlati ” Cam P easation is also refused to the member 
tnwnt of oLp 7 11 of a contract, arbitrary dismissal or mal- 

This society ° r a 8& ravated the conflict, 

antee full Zl ? tllers ^ or 1Q surance against losses, does not 

* of strive m P usatlon for the thin g lost or damaged, but only 80% in 

in a case of lockout, as it is desired 
TheXet, 7 , bear 801116 of the loss himself. 

XS XT, ,tS ^ I* 97 ft0m the Premiums of its members, 

: and kind of f u ? u f ed ' acc ording to a tariff varying with the 

ributfons of lanriTtf-' ** ^ 3 Spedal fund fofmed ’ in P art of the 
10 part of t “ ; f h : ldln ^ emberS ' at the rate of 12 frs - l ,er hectare 
P taose of tenall t farmers, at the rate of 6 frs. per hectare 


L ^*** *- 3 * “ U Uulm-Seupm, srnlmi economichc e auordmmato" by 
’ "° J ogna, A. Garagnani, 1909, 
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To become a member, a candidate must belong to an { 
federated with the Interprovincial Federation; the adherent societieTV 
are best able to meet risks and losses act as intermediaries between^ 
Mutual Society and the individual associates. Its reserve funds { 
amount to 1,500,000 frs. 

(6) Mutual Hail Insurance Society. — This society, founded by th 
terprovindal Federation, commenced its operations in 1911. Theprem 
consists of two parts, the one fixed, the other variable, though always | 
ited, and only demanded when the fixed premium is insufficient > 
Society is in the habit of reinsuring the greater part of its risks in the "b 
cess Insurance Company, Limited M of London. 

•(c) Accident' Insurance Societies. — From the time of t 
Employers’ Societies have provided for the insurance of their 1 
against accidents in their work. 

With a few exceptions for certain classes (those working ^ 
threshing-machines, wood cutters and ploughmen), no one is obliged to! 
insured, as is the case with industrial workmen. But the employers fo, 
themselves felt the need of insuring their own workmen against acddent 
and have formed special mutual societies for this purpose. The first ( 
these was the f ‘ Associazione fra gli agricoltori del Verceltese ”, fou^ t 
in 1901. In the following year, a co-operative bank was establish 
there, transformed in 1904 (in consequence of the new law on acddd 
in work) into a consortium bank. 

This provides compensation in cases of death, and permanent £ 
ablement, total or partial, for all labourers, whether fixed or working b 
the day, and also in certain cases of temporary disablement. Tl 
premium is fixed at five frs. for every thousand paid in wages. On Novel 
ber 10 th ., 1911, this bank of Vercelli had 654 members, insuring a tub 
area of about 90,000 hectares, with 78,000 workmen. 

In 1909, there was founded in Tuscany, on the model of the Muta 
Society of Vercelli, the Rural Landowners' Mutual Bank with tea 
quarters at Florence. This, on February 28 th ., 1913, had 531 memte 
with 698 farms (with 100,372 persons insured) on a tract of 264,186 bectaie 
The next society founded was the Cassa Mutua Lombards, forma 
in 1910 by the Milan association of proprietors and farm managers, rii 
its head quarters at Milan. 

A fourth society arose at Bologna in 1911, modelled more or less (i 
those of Vercelli, Florence and Milan. It shows a noteworthy simphfid 
ation in the calculation of premiums, payment being made £ 
the area insured. In the three last working years, the premiums var 
from lire 0.10 to 0.50 per hectare. This includes both compulsory u 
ance of labourers and voluntary insurance. 

In case of work of special character and workshops for the manip^ 
or manufacture of agricultural produce, an extra premium is ] 
portion to the increased risks incurred. 
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Compensate granted for accidents differ according to whether the 
fferer be subject by law to compulsory instance or otherwise 
In the first case, the amount of compensation is equai to that 
stablished by the law; in the second, it is iked as follows 1 

(a) in case of death ; 2,500 frs. 

(b) in case of permanent total disablement, 3 000 frs 

(c) in case of permanent partial disabilement' a percentage of 
ooo frs. in proportion to the loss of capacity for work P g “ 

Compensation for temporary disablement is not fixed bv the tariff 
]t members may insure against such disablement by means of an extra 

W Agricultural banks .- Some of the employers’ associations 
so established agncultural banks. We may mention La Banca Coobe- 
ihva dell Assoaazwne Agrana Pamense, which grants loans only to its 
lembers but accepts savings deposits from outsiders 
The Bank limits its operations to agricultural credit, thus favouring 
hereturn to the land of agreat part of the savings made on it. Itwas legally 
onsti uted on November 7th., 1908, as a limited liability society with un 
anted capital, issuing shares at the nominal value of so frs At its start 
had 196 members with a capital of 40,750 fa. On December 31st 
913, there were 1,664 members with a capital in shares of 231,050 fa and 
reserve fund of 47,520 frs. The deposits held amounted to 3 oU 305 fa 
m the bills and acceptances to 1.979,861 frs. y 

trsfTw ^ , mentlon tbe Banca ddle Association Agrarie di Rovigo 
stablished November 1st 1911, with a fixed capital of a million fa. an! a 

md up capital of 97,755 fa. It is open for all business ; it gives discount 

3 ?' n5 inteiest Va,ICeS ’ 3CCeptS blIls and cou P ons aud receives deposits, p ving 

. f f ™ ber 30 th., 1913. te paid up capital amounted to 150,000 fa. 

nd the total business of the bank to 1,807,760 frs. 3 

L W Various co-operative and mutual societies in the neighbourhood of 
mna. - Also in this district the propaganda of the employers' societfa 
? favour of co-operation and mutuality has had encouraging results We 

hall mention two characteristic institutes : 

0 diPrevidenza, a society of mutual aid for workmen, for the 
. ° r : * l y sa)si(bes m cases °f illness, maternity, involuntary unem- 

... en e ' c - *ts members are of two classes, actual workmen who 
nd P 4 * 111011111 ’ and free contributors, such as, proprietors 

:ultun . sts . who each pay 5 frs. per annum. The bank has at its 
i P !t; j C3pltal of about 2 7’ 000 f rs. increased, as well as by the above 
■atoned contributions, by 10 % of the annual profits of the Co-operative 

L,„i; . Bank of ParIna Durin g X 9 I 2 , it granted about 270 subsidies, 

mounting to a total of 6,000 fa. 

4 “ pMpwahva Agricola per la Trebbiatura: at Fontanellato, the 
lares f orTned a co-operative society for threshing grain, with 

0 50 fa. and they have been able to acquire two threshing outfits. 
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Mutual Livestock Insurance Societies. — In the province of p arrn 
numerous societies of this nature have arisen on the initiave of the p a 
Agricultural Association. They have given very satisfactory results^ 
(/) II Consorzio Macchine Agrarie di Ravenna . — Promoted bv fL 
Agricultural Association of Ravenna, it proposes to acquire on its cZ 
account threshin g machines for wheat, oats and rice etc. and any otfa 
that Jmay be required, to employ such machines on its own accoiM 
and to take such initiative as may directly or indirectly tend to th 
development of agricultural machinery and of agriculture generally 6 
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Unofficial Publications : 

P«ack(H.): Def Genossenoschaftssocialismus [Co-operative Socialism). Leipzig 10 „ mu 
rings Untemchtsanstalt. P 9 3 ’ MaJl * 

icoB (Dr. E-) : Volkswir tschaftliche Theoric dcr Genossenschaften (Economic Theory of the 
Co-operative Societies), Stuttgart, 1913. W. Kolha miner. 


INTERNATIONAL. 


Unofficial Publication : 

k World’s Parliament : The Ninth International Co-operative Congress at Glas- 
gow. In International Co-operative Bulletin December, 1913. No, 8. London (Pub- 
lished in French, English and German). ‘ 


‘ VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Unofficial Publications : 

5Den (Dr. Moritz): Die gegenwiirtige Phase in der Entwiddung des landwirtschaftlichen 
Genossensschaftswcsens (The Present- Phase of the Development of Aviculture! Co-oper- 
atton). Prague. 1913. Zentralverband der deutschen landwirtschafUichen Genossenschaften 
Bohmens. 

token (Emil) : Valtio ja maatalondeUinen osuustoimmta ulkomailla (The State and 
ZricvUural Co-operation Abroad), In “Suomen Osuustoimintalehti December, 
1913- No. 12. Helsingfors. Containing a summary of the measures taken by the State to 
encourage the development of Agricultural Co-operation in France, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Italy, Russia, Japan, Roumania, Bulgaria and Servia. 


GERMANY. 


Unofficial Publications : 

E ^ VNN ^ Dr - F-) : Knrzer Fiihrer dutch das deutsche Genossenschaftswesen (Short Guide 
° erman Co-operation). Berlin, 1913. Verlag des Geqeralverbandes landlicher Genossen- 
Hen fur Deutschland, 8vo. 50 pp. 
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Anlettitn'G zur GeschAfts- und BuchfUhrung der Raiffeisenschen Spar 
henskassenvereine ( Guide to the Management and Bookkeeping of the 
Banks). Berlin, 1913. Verlag des Generalverbandes landlicher 
Deutschland, 4to. VII -f- 431 pp. 

Bochalli (Regierungsrat Dr.) : Die Wassergenossenschaften nach dem neuen 
Wassergesetze ( Co-operative Water Societies according to the New Prussian Wat 
Berlin, 1913. Paul Parey. IX -f 210 pp. 3 

Cahill (J. R.) : Report to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries of an 

tural Credit and Agricultural Co-operation ir Germany, with some Notes ou GertM ■" 
stock Insurance. I/>ndon. Darling & Sons, Folio. • cnil ®I l ii 

Dreissig Jahre Rheinischer Bauernverein. Bericht iiber die Entwickelung ond r • 
des Vereins in den ersten dreissig Jahren seines Bestehens erstattet vom Haunt - 
(Thirty Years * Work of the Rhenish Rural Association. Report on the Develop*^ 
Work of the Association in the First 30 Years of its Existence). Cologne, ^ 


des Rheinischen Bauem vereins. 8vo. 173 pp. 


*9 l 3‘ Dtikia, 


Funfundzwanzig Jahre Thttringer Raiffeisen-Verband, 1887-1912. Gesehiehted 5 
feisen-Verbandes fiir Thiiringen und die angrenzenden Staaten von 1887 bis 1912 
five Years' Work of the Thuringian Raiffeisen Federation. History of the Raiffeisen's! 
aiion of Thuringia and Adjacent States from 1887 to 1912). Neuwied, 1913. 8vo. 175 ( p 
Keep (GeneraLsekretar) : Organisation und Tatigkeit des Verbandes rheinischer Genes 


ten sowie der ihm angeschlossenen Zentralinstitute ( Organisation and Work of the 
aiion of Rhenish Co-operative Societies and its Central Institute). Cologne, 1974. 

I„A Cooperaci6n Rural de CrGdito en Alemania. Bos bancos populares y las cajasmals 
Congreso Agricola Regional de Concepci6n. No. 11. (Rural Credit Co-operation in Gtmq 
People's Banks and Rural Banks. Regional Agricultural Congress of Conception, tin, : 
Santiago de Chile, 1913. 8vo. 111 pp. 

lyEMCKE (Ernst) : Die Entwickelung der Raiffeisen-Organization in der Neuzeit {Recent M 
ment of the Raiffeisen Organisation). Karlsruhe, 1913. 8vo. VIII -j- 139 pp. 

Quabeck: Handbuch der Spar- und Darlehenskassenvereine, im Verbande landlicher Geno 
senschaften der Provinz Westfalen (Manual for the Rural Banks in the. Federation of h 
Co-operative Societies of the Province of Westphalia). Monster in W. 1914. 

Rusticus : Zur Reform der landlichen Kreditvereine in Baden. Eine kritische Studie. (II 
form of the Baden Rural Credit Associations. A Critical Study), Enunendigcn, 191! 
8 vo. 37 pp. 

Straus (Dr. Walter) : Die dentschen ttberlandzentralen und ihre Wirtschaftliehe Bedeutq 
als Kraftquelle fur den Kleinbetrieb in Bandwirtschaft und Gewerbe (The Lamb M 
Central Electric Societies and their Economic Importance as Sources of Energy for Sail 
Agricultural and Industrial Businesses). Berlin, 1913. Franz Siemenrolli. five, 2oSpp 

Weil (Dr. Herbert) : Die gewerblichen Produktivgenossenschaften in Deutschland {Gffiq 
Industrial Co-operative Societies for Production). Munich, 1913. 

WuttiG (Dr., Mitglied, des Vorstands des Generalverbandes landlicher Genossenfchaltol 
Deutschland) : Versicherung und Genossenschaftswesen als wcchselseitige Hilfe< 
sationeu. Eine geschichtliche-Studie. — (Band 5 der deutschen landlicher Genosenscfofej 
bfieherei). (Insurance and Co-operation as Mutually Complementary Organisations : $ 
teal Study. Vol. 5. of the Collection of Publications on German Rural Co-operation). Bfl 
Verlag des Generalverbandes landlicher Genossenschaften fur Deutschland. 8vo,i®l 

WyGodzinski (Prof. Dr. W.) : Die neuere Entwickelung des landwirtschaftlichei Go 
schaftswesens (Recent Development of Agricultural Co-operation). Hanover, I9 1 ! 

86 pp. 

Bayerische Zentral-Darlehnskasse ; Hilfe fur die bedrdngten Winzcr. (Assistance^ 
Needy Viticulturists). In " Verbandskundgabe ”, February 15th,, ijJM- No. 3 i®^ 

Beckmann (F.) : Zur Theorie ties landwirtschaftlichen Kartells (Theory of the Unions of 
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futotfd Producers)- “ Jahrbiicher fur Nationalokonomie uud Statistisk ”, December 
190- J ena ’ 

jffESTiGtrNG IN DER Provinz Schlesien enter Mitwirkung der landlicher Spar 
USD D,^LEHNSKASSEN ( Consolidation of Ownership of Land in Silesia, mih the kelp of the 
Rural Banks}, in “Deutsche landwirtschaftiiche Genossenschaftspresse » November 
3 oth., 1913. No. 21. Berlin. 

Bin*: Die Bedeutung der Genosseusehaftsverbande (The Signification of Co-operative 
federations). In Deutsche landwirtschaftiiche Genosscnschaftspresse ” September 70th 
I9 i3. No. 18. Berlin. 

urucker ‘ Der Raiffeisenverein (The Raiffeisen Society), m “ I^dwirtschaftliches 

GenossensdmftsWatt March nth., 1913, No. 5. Neuwied. ' 

sen (Oeneralsekrelar) : Eingelragene Stierhallungsgenosscnschaften (Registered Co-oper- 
edive Societies for Collective Use of Bulls). In *' Deutsche landwirtschaftlicheGenossenschafts 
presse ", March 15th. 1914. No. 5. Berlin. L ^ 

-Landlicbe Gasans talten auf Genossenschaftlichcr Grundlage [Rural Gasmelm on a 
co-optnlm Basts). In “ Deutsche landwirtschaftiiche Genossenschaftspresse ”, August 
30th., 1913. No. 16. Berlin. 

_ Hannovereche Weidegenossenschaften (Co-operative Grazing Grounds in Hanorer) 
hi “Deutsche landwirtschaftiiche Genossenschaftspresse ”, Octobre 30th., 1913. Nosoi 
Berlin. 

- Genossenschaftliche Maschlnenbenutzung als Nebenbetrieb der landwirtschaftlichen 
Re zugsge nossen schaf ten ( Co-operative Use of Machinery , as a Business auxiliary to Co- 
operative Purchase). In “ Deutsche landwirtschaftiiche Genossenschaftspresse ». Decem- 
|ber 30th., 1913. No. 24. Berlin. 

*adi (handgerichtsrat): Der.Bankprozess von Nieder - Modau, die Krisisim Verbandeder 
laidwirtschafllichen Gcnossenschaften und einige Vorschlagc zur Andemng des Genos- 
fsenschaftsgesetzes (The Nieder- Modau Bank Case , the Crisis in the Federation of Agricul- 
tural Co-operative Societies and some Proposals for the Amendment of the Law on Co-oper- 
ative Societies). In “ Bank-Archiv ”, November 15th., 1913. No. 4. Berlin. 


teRMANN (Dr. F.) : Die Gruppierung der zur Raiffcisenorganisation gehorigen Betriebs- 
jgeucesensehaften ( The Union of the Co-operative Societies for Production belonging to the 
^Raiffeisen Organisation). In “ Eandwirtschaftliches Genossenschaftsblatt ”, April 15th., 
^913. No 7. Neuwied. 

| — Statistische Erhebungen iiber die Betriebsgcnossenschaften der Raiffeisen-Organi- 
|sation (Statistics of the Co-operative Societies for Production belonging to the Raiffeisen 
■Brjanisation). In “ Eandwirtscliaftliches Genossenschaftsblatt”. January 15th., 1914. 
No. 1. Neuwied. 

iRRusTMAamR : Die Entwickelung der landwirtschaftlichen Gcnossenschaften und ihre 
.Wdtcren Ziele, besonders mit Rucksicht auf den Absatz landwirlschaftlicher rrodukte. 
{I he Development of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies and their Aims, especially in 
respect to the Sale of Agricultural Produce). In “ Deutsche landwirtschaftiiche Genossen- 
schaftspresse ”, August 15th., 1913. No. 13. Berlin. 

(0) ; Schwe inczuchtgeuossenschaf t en (Co-operative Pig Improvement Societies). In 
Deutsche landwirtschaftiiche Presse ”, November 26th., 1913. No. 95. Berlin. 

(t,.) : Zur staatlichen Fordemng des Genossenschaftswesens in Bayern (State 
n wuragcment of Bavarian Co-operation). In “Blatter fiir Genossenschaftswesen ”. Feb- 
Dttry 14th., 1914. No. 6. Berlin. 

y* : Zentralkasse des hessischen landwirtschaftlichen Gcnossenschaften (The 

(nirai Bank °t ihe Hessian Agricultural Co-operative Societies). In “ Blatter fur Genos- 
senschaftswesen ”, January 31st., 1914. No. 5. Berlin. 
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Dade (Prof. Dr.) : Die. fiberwundene Krise im Raiffeisenverband (The Crisis 

by the Raiffeisen Federation). In " Zeitscbrift fiir AgrarpoUtik ". December, ^ J 
Berlin. 1 

DER NECTE3TE STAND DES DEUTSCHEN GENOSSENSCHAFISWESENS. {The Present s^J 
of German Co-operation). In “ Reichs-Arbeitsblatt ", January, Mardi, April, 

Nos. i, 3* 4 , 6, Berlin. 

DIE GRUNDSAtZLICHE VBRWANBTSCHAFT DER 5FFENT LICHEN IyEBBNSVERSICHERUNG ^ 
IANDWIRTSCHAFTLICHEN Genossenschafts WESENS .{The Fundamental Relations ^ 
Public Life Insurance and Agricultural Co-operation). In “ Deutsche I/andwirtsch^ 
Genossenschaftspresse August 15th., I9 J 3- No. 15. Berlin. 

Dm I^NDUCHE Kreditvereine in Baden. [Rural Credit Associations in Baden). &, « ^ 
ter fur Genossenschaftswesen ", February 21st., I9 I 4* No. 8. Berlin. 

DIE LANDWIBTSCBAFTUCHEN I.AGERHAUSER 04 BEIREBBSJAHRE 1911-12. {The Co-tytrfy 

Agricultural Warehouses in the Working Year 1911-12). In “ ^audwirtsdiaJ^ 
Jahrbuch fiir Bayern ”, 1913- No 7. Munich. 

DIE MllOLIEDERBEWEGDNG IN DER RAIFFEISEN ORGANISATION 1M JAHRE 1913 

among the Members of the Raiffeisen Organisation in the Year 1913). In 
schaftliches Genossenschaftsblatt ", January 30th., 1914- No. 2. Neuwied. 

Dm NEDE Mustersatzxjng f^r MolkereiGENOSSEnschaften ( The New Model Rules for Ct 
operative Dairies). In “ ]>ndwirtschaftliches Genossenschaftsblatt”, January $ 
1914. No. 2. 

Die nkue Geschaftsanwkisung und die neden Dienstanweisungkn kQr den Vorstas 
und den Aufsichtsrat DER Molrereigenossenschaften) {The New Ruin jo, 1 
Administration and the New Service Regulations for the Boards of Management amiCn 
mittees of Supervision of Co-operative Dairies). In “DandwirtschafUiches Genosstcsdali 
hlatt ", February 15th., 1914. No. 3- Neuwied. 

Dm Rhkinjsche I* and wirtschaft liche GenossensCUAFTSBANk {The Rhenish A^indfu 
Co-operative Bank). In “ -Undwirtschaftliches Genossenschaftsblatt”, July i$U.i 
30th., 1913. Nos. 13 and 14. Neuwied. 

Fischer (Prof. Dr, Gustav) : Die Bedeutung der Elektrizitat fiir die EnergieversorgujigDa 
scblands ( The InPortance of Electricity in Germany for the Supply of Power). In 11 Dents 
landwirtschaftliche Presse ”, February 4th., and 7th., 1914. Nos. 10 and 11. Berlin. 

Do. — tJber die Tatigkeit des Generalverbandes landlicber Genossenschaflen fur DeutscWs 
auf dem Gebiete des Rechtschutzes in den Jahren 1900 bis 1912 ( The WorkofthtCm 1 
Federation of German Rural Co-operative Societies, in the Field of Legal Protection a 
years 1900-1912). In “ I^dwirtschaftliches Genossenschaftsblatt", May 2?tM 


No. 10. Neuwied. . , , 

Do. — Die Zinspolitik unserer Spar- und Darlchenskassenvereine mi Dchte der Sat* 
[Policy of our Rural Banks in regard to their Rate of Interest , in the Light of Statistics). 
« Verbandskundgabe February 15th., I9M* No 3. Munich. 

Gauert: Dandliche Buchhaltungsgenossenschaften (Co-operative Societies for ' 

Accounts). In “ Deutsche landwirtschaftliche Presse ”, December 24th. ««■ ™ 

Do i^ndliche Buchhaltungsgenossenschaften [Co- operative Societies for Keepin, 

’ Accounts). In “Deutsche landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftspresse ", 

1914. No. 2. Berlin. Twirfmstesa 

Grabein (Dr.): Sind die &rtlicheBeschrankung der landUchen Spar- und Dw . 

Systemsfehlet? (Is it an Error to Limit the Field of Action of the Rural Bank i) ^ 

landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftspresse ”, December 30th., ^ 

Dp. — Die Unzuldnglichkeit der ReServen bei den landlichen Spar- un .-peutf 

Insufficiency of the Reserve Funds in the Rural Loan and Savings Ban 4 ^ ^ 
I^ndwirtschaftliches Genossenschaftspresse ", January 15th., *9*4 
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L: Wn^o^schaftuchc Fmgen (Prohtcm 0, Co-opt, am. Wine fioMu*. * 
I^Landwiftschali h ches Genosscuschaftsblatt ”, February is th., , 9I4 . No „ ' 
Uoica (Geschaftsfuhrer) : Laudliche Buchfuirurgsgeuosseuachafteu (Co-^raiivt £ 

F <** I" " T ] ' ? “ DeUtscta ^wirtschaftliche GenoLndmfte- 

presse March 15th., 1914. No. 5. Berlin. 

W» (Sind Baugenossensctoften fiir das platte Land m<*lich ?) (Art Co-operative Building 
Society a Possibility %n the Country?). Im “ Deutsche landwirtschaftliche Genossenschafts- 
presse "• October 30th., 1913- No. 20. Berlin. 

jfhhnz (Ereiswiesenbaumeister): zehn Jahrc Genossenschaftswddebetrieb (Ten Years’ 
aytoWfo* «/ Co-operative Grating Grounds) in “ Deutsche landwirtschaftUche Presse » 
January 31st., 1914. No. 9. Berlin). > 

ar (Hugo) : Probleme der genossenschafUicheu Kredit-Organisation Geuossenschaftliche 
Zentralkassen(PrnW«« of Co-operarative Credit Organs, on. Central Co-operative Banks) 
In-SdunoUersJahrbuchfflr Geselzgebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirtschaft im Dent- 
schea Reiche”, 1913. Vol. 4. pp. 324-419. Munich and J^eipzig. 

MOT (Okonomierat, Verbaudsdirektor) : Einige wichtige aktuelle Fragen fur den Win- 
rerstand und die Wmzegenossenschaften (Some Immediately Important Questions re 
luting to the Situation of the Wine/amers and their Co-oPeratioe Societies ) Iu Deutsche 
landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftspresse ", February a8th. and March nth save 
Nos. 4 and 5. Berlin, ’’ y 

MPEEjrs (Joh.): Die genossenschafUichc Viehverwcrlung (Co-operative Sale of Livestock) 
In “ Annalen des Deutschen Reichs ”, 1914. Vot. 3. pp. 42 -6 i. Munich. 

;rf (Generalsekretar) : Stand und Entwickelung der genosscnschaftlichen Viehverwertuug 
in der Rheinprovinz (Situation and Development vf the Co-operative Sale of Livestock in 
the Rhenish Province). In "Deutsche Landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftspresse" 
November 30th., 1913. No. 22. Berlin. * 

IBS (Dr. Willy) : Zur Statistik der Spar- und Darlehnskassen Raiffeisenscher Organisation 
(Statistics of Rural Banks ot Raiffeisen Type). In “ Landwfrtschaftliches Genossensehafts- 
biatt”, November 30th., 1914. No. 22, Neuwied. 

• " 1)55 elgene der Darlehnskassenvereine im Verhaltnis zu ihrem Be- 

tnebskapital (The Rural Banks' Own Capital in relation to their Working Capital) In 
Undwirtschaftliches GenossenschaftsMatt ”, January 15th., 1914. No. 1. Neuwied. 
ekchmar (Dr.) : Die Entwickelungstendenz der sachsischen landwirtschafthchen Bezugs- 
mid Absatzgenossenschaften (The Tendency 0} the Development of the Saxon Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies for Purchase and Sale). In “ Deutsche landwirtschaftliche Genossen- 
setoftspresse January 30th. and February 15th., 1914. Nos. 2 and 3. Berlin. 

- Die Zinssatze der landwirtschaftlichen Kreditgenossenschaften im Konigreich Sachsen 
™ Jahre l897 ' t Rates °t Interest '» & Agricultural Credit Co-operative Societies of 
* Kingdom of Saxony since 189;). In “ Deutsche landwirtschaftliche Genossensehafts - 
P^&se , June 15th., 1913. No. 11. Berlin. 

(Dr) : Wandlun S en d er Raiffeisen-Organisation scit dtm Tode ihres Schdpfers 
ransfomations of the Raiffeisen Organisation, since the Death of its Founder). In “ Blat. 
er Genossenschaftswesen ”. February 7th, and 21st., 1914. Nos. 6aud 8. Berlin. 

' 7 | rektor der ^entralkasse der hessischen landw. Genossenschaften) : Das Iandwirt- 
and . e Genoss enschaftswesen und der Staat in Hessen. (Agricultural Co- operation 
tote in Hesse). In “ Deutsche landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftspresse ” Tan 
Ho. 1. Berlin. 

fENscffiiN: Der RaifEeisensche Unterverband (Subordinate Raiffeisen Groups). In 
-tsehaftliehes Genossenschaftsblatt *\ July 15th., 1913. No. 13. Neuwied. 

(Tfi 0 ^ ****** der Rcnta hilitSt von Automobilgesellschaften und Genossenschaften 
aestion of the Possibilities of Returns from Motor Transport Societies and Co-oper- 
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alive Societies). In “ Deutsche landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftspresse ”, j U ]_ v 
1913. No. 14. Berlin. \ 

Do. — Honigverwertung auf genossens chaf tli chen Wege (Co-operative Sale of Honey) 

“ Deutsche landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftspresse ", October 30th., 1913. ^ 

Berlin. ‘ * 

Schneider: fiber Wassergenossenschaften (Co-operative Water Societies). In 11 Bad*^ 
iandwirtschaftliches Genossenschaftsblatt ”. November 8th., 1913. No. 45. Karls^ 
Stein : Zur Krisis der hessischen landwirtschaftlichcn Genossenschaften (Crisis in Agria#' 
Co-operation tti Hesse). In “ Blotter fiir Genossenschaftswesen ”, November 81^ ^ 
No. 45- Berlin. ' ’’ % 

SiissKiND : Gen ossens clia f tli die Viehvcrwerting in Bayern (Co-operative Sale of Livestock ' 
Bavaria). In " Deutsche laadwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftspresse ", July 15^ ^ 
No. 13. Berlin. 

Do. — Die Zentralstelle fiir Genossenschaftliche Viehverwertung im Jahre 1912 (The 
Society for the Co-operative Sale of Livestock in 1912). In “ Verbandskundgabe ” 
15th., 1913. No. 13. Munich. 

Theis (Dr. G.) : Kontrole der Darlehnsabtragung (Supervision of Repayment of Loans) 
"Deutsche landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftspresse”, January 15th., 1914, j^ 0l , 
Berlin. 

Willax : Zweifelhafte Sicherstellungen (Doubtful Security). In “ Verbandskundgabe ”, January 
15th., 1914. No. 1. Munich. 

Wuttig (Dr.) : Zur genossenschaftlichen Zentralkassenbewegung (Movement in favour oj Co. 

operative Central Banks). In “ Die Bank ”, June and July, 1913. Nos. 6 and 7. Berlin, 
Do. — Der wictschaftliche Zusammenschluss der Raiffeiscnschen Kieditgenossenschaft® 
(Raiffeisenvereine) in der Dandwirtschaftlichen Zentral — Darlehnskasse fiir Deutschland. 
(Economic Union of the Credit Co-operative Societies of Raiffeisen Type in the German 
Central Rural Bank). In " Dandwirtschaftliches Genossenchaftsblatt ”, March nth, 
1913. No. 5. Neuwied. 

Do. — Versicherung und Genossenschaftsarbeit (Insurance and Co-operative Work]. In 
11 Dandwirtschaftiches Genossenschaftsblatt ”, June 30th., July 15th., September 301k, 
October 15th., and 30th., November 15th and 30th., December 15th., Nos. 12, 13, 15,17 
23. Neuwied. 


Zoller : Aufwendungen der pfalzischen Spar- und Darlehnskassen fiir gemeinniitzige Zweiei 
(Employment of the Rural Banks of the Palatinate for Purposes of Public Utility). In; 
" Deutsche landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftspresse ”. November 30th., 1913. No. 2: 
Berlin. 

Zum ZwanzigjAhrigen Bestehen des Baverischen Dandesverbandes und der Bat: 
rischen Zentral-Darlehnskasse (The Twentieth Year of the Bavarian Rural Federate 
and of the Central Rural Bank of Bavaria). In "Verbandskundgabe”, December 31s! 
1913. No. 24. Munich. 

Zur Errichtung einer Staatlichen Zentralgenossenschaftskasse pur Hessen (27 
Institution of a Central Co-operative Bank for Hesse). In " I^ndwiitscbaltlicHes Geno 
senschaftsblatt ”, January' 15th. and February 15th., 1914. Nos. 1 and 3. Neuwied. 

Zur Frage der Verlust- und Nachschttssverteilung bei landwirtschaftucho Bk 
duktcvgenossenschaften. (The Question of the Distribution of Losses and of Si# 
mentary Contributions in the Agricultural Co-operative Societies for Production). In 
sche landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftspresse ”, February 15th., 1914. No. 3. B^ 1 

Zur Organisation der ElektrizetAtsgenossenschaften (The Organisation of Co - opa aft 
Electric Societies). In “ Dandwirtschaftliches Genossenschaftsblatt ”, August J5* 1 
and 30th., 1913. Nos. 15. and 16, Neuwied. 
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ARGENTINA. 


Official Publications : 

***** C ° 0re> T * a “ taufa DE ^ CEREALKS 

- , lecherta* coopera tivas, cooperates fruticolas, Reglas para sn fondaddn (ItnlesTZ 
fitftffd Co-operative Societies Suitable to the Grain District Cn-n^^j ■ . L c . 

»>**■ Co-operative Societies for the Cultivation of Fruit. tules'Z ttZ 'toZU 
^..Department of Agriculture. Division of Rural Economics and Statistics Bnenre 
Aires, igi4- 

**** DE “ s So^ades cooperativas V mutctas agrI colas. (Statistics ot A"ri 
«** Co-operattve ani Mutual Societies). In Boletfn del Ministerio de Agricuttura 
August-September, 1913. Buenos Aires. ' 


Unofficial Publication : 


}S o Social Argentino : Estatutos, Memoria 
Balance Sheds for 1912-1913). Buenos Aires, 


y balance, 1912-1913. {Rules, Reports and 
1913. 8vo. 29 pp. 


AUSTRIA. 


Unofficial Publications : 

er (J): Zut Frage der Griindung von geuossenschaftlichen landwirtschaftlichen Brenne- 
relra {Th£ Q wstton °f i} * Foundation of Co-operative A gricuUural Distilleries ) In u Oester 
rcichische Agrar-Zeitung ”, January 6th., 1914. Vienna 

Genossenschaftliche Organisation der deutschen Arbeherklasse { Co-operative 
v,°<mzation of the German Working Class). In “ Konsuniverein ”, January 21st iqu 
Vi enna . J * * ** 

: We,dK WirtochaBBche Vorteile kann eine Organisation ant genos- 
rfnschaftlicher Basis den Brauereien bringens.). ( What Economic Aivanta.es may the Brew- 
am Utm from 0 , sanitation on Co-operative Lines}). In « AJigemeine Zeitschrift fur 
Bierbrauerei nnd Malzfabrikation ”. December 27th., 1913. Viemia. 

3i(Dr. P. G.): Die Besahlungsweise bei den Viehverwertnngsgenossenschatten (Modes 
I Payment of the Co-operative Societies for the Sale of Horned Cattle). In '• Oesterreich- 
ische Agrar-Zeitung December 6th., 1913. Vienna. 


CHIIyE. 


Unofficial Publications : 

Agson(3mica de Chile : Segunda memoria anuai lema en sesion jeneral de socios 
de r 9 12 (Chilian Scientific Farmers' Society: Second Annual Report, 
the General Meeting of Members on September 15/A., 1912). Santiago de Chile, 1911 

'ottoend^i ^ = Credito a 8rf coIa cooperative : Tema V del Congreso agricola regional de 
■ion S • ’ ° Ctubre de I 9 I 3 ( Co-operative Agricultural Credit : Fifth Thme of the Concep- 
[V KC es * ml Agricultural Congress. October, 1913), Santiago de Chile, 1913. Barcelona 
< to . 34 Pp. 
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DENMARK. 


Unofficial Publications : 

BRRETNING OM DE SAMWIRKENDE DANSKE EANDB OFO RENINGER FORRETNINQSTJDVAlGi y 
s oMHK D 1912-13. [Report on the Work of the Board of Management of the Agricuh^ 
operative Associations in Denmark during the Working Year 1912*1913). Copenhagen 
Nielsen and Dydiche. 8vo. 49 pp. 

DET KGL. DANSKE EANDHUSHOLDNINGSSELSKABS GENERALFOKSAMUNG DEN 16 

1913. (General Meeting of the Royal Danish Agricultural Societies , on December i8f h K . 
In “Tidsskrift for Dandfikonomi February, March, 1914. Nos. 2, 3 Copenhagen 

OVEKSIGT OVER SLAGTINGENE PAA DE DANSKE AnDELSSLAGTERIER I AARET 1913 
the Slaughtering in the Danish Co-operative Slaughter Houses in the Year 1913). I n 
bladet”, January 30th., 1914. — Aarhus, 1913 — In “Andelsblatt ”, January 3rd, lgi 
No 1. Aarhus. (A Brief Summary of the Danish Co-operative Movement in ^ 


SPAIN. 


Unofficial Publications : 

Caja Rural de San Juan : Memoria reglamentaria por el Consejo de Adminisiradcti 
junta general celebrada el 24 de agosto de 1913 (Rural Bank of San Juan, fetf 
Report to the Board of Management Assembled in General Council of August 24/A., 
Palma, 1913. Amengual y Muntaner. 8vo. 8 pp. 

Correas (Juan F.) : Para fundar y dirigir los Sindicatos Agricolas (How to Found and Mn 
Agricultural Syndicates). Madrid, 1913. 

Fernandez Santana (Ezequiel) : Da cajas rurales extremefias : Conferencia pronima 
el dia 19 de Abril de 1913 : Associacidn de Agricultores de Espafia [Rural Banks of £l 
madura. Lecture Delivered April 19th., 1913 : Spanish Farmers' Association). Maik 
1913. Impr. de la Sue. de M. Minnesa de los Rios. 8vo. 20 pp. 


UNITED STATES. 


Unofficial Publications : 

Co-operative Banking in Massachussetts In w Pacific Co-operator ”, July, 191J.& 
Francisco. 

. Article on the Doans Granted to their Members by the Savings Banks. 

Jewish Agricultural Credit Unions. In "Annalist”. December 13th., 1913- 
New York. 

Matenaers (F. F.) : Genossenschaftliche betriebenen Waschereien auf dem kan® 
Laundries Conducted on Co-operative Principles). In “ Deutsche landwirtschaftl' 
Genossenschaftliche Genossenschaftspresse January 15th., 1914- No. 1. Berlin. 

Organized Thrift : The Building and Doan Associations of America. la 
August 1 8th., 1913. New York. 

Southern States Convention, July ioth.-nth., 1913. Iu “Texas Faun Co-opeian 
July 15th., 1913. Fort Worth. 

Short Report of a Meeting Organized by the " Southern States Cotton Corpora^ 

The Origin of Farmers' Institutes. In “ Pacific Grange Bulletin ”. August, iW 
(Oregon). 
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FRANCE. 


Unofficial Publications : 

oajhb de l 1 Agriculture et des associations agricoles : n«me auuee, 1913 [ Year * 
\book of AgricuUure and Agricultural Associates; nth Year , 1913). Eyons and Paris, 1913. 
Silvestre. 3» 2 °4 PP- 

C(R. de) : I* Cnse viticoie et les cooperatives do production en C6te d’Or. (The Viticultural 
Crisis and the Co-operative Societies for Production in COte-d'Or). « Action popuLrire ”, 
Social Series. No. 288. Rheims. “ Action populaire i6mo. 20 pp. 

ISffiR (Count de) and Plessis (Count J. du) : Manuel pratique des Institutions sociales agri> 
coles (Practical Manual of Agricultural Social Institutes). Paris, 1913. Maison de la Bonne 
presse, 8vo. 35 6 PP- 

LUSTRE (Jean, advocate, doctor of laws) : ^’Organisation professionnelie agricole dans le 
Department du Nord (Thfee) (Professional Agricultural Organisation in the Department of 
Sard Thesis) Wile, 1913- Printed by H. Morel. 8 vo. 237 pp. 

ta(M .) : Its fruitidres co-operatives de la Haute-Savoie (Co-operative Frutlieres of Haute- 
Savoie). In “ Vie agricole et rurale ”, December 6th., 1913. Paris. 
thault (Pierre) : Ees distilleries cooperatives du Pays de Caux (Co-operative Distilleries 
in the Pays de Caux). In “ Journal d’Agri culture pratique January 15th., 1914. Paris. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Official Publications : 

'Fordshire bHUtE Horse Society. Iii “ Journal of the Board of Agriculture ”. October, 
1913. No. 7 - PP- 625, 626. Iyondou. 

Article on the Collective Use of Stallions by Members of the Society. 
fordshire Shorthorn Bull Scheme. In 44 Journal of the Board of Agriculture ”, 
October, 1913. No. 7. PP- 622-625. Eondon. 

Article on the Collective Use of Bulls by Members of the Bedfordshire Agricultural 
Society. 

eme for the Improvement of Livestock. In 41 Journal of the Board of Agriculture ”, 
October, 1913. No. 7. Pp. 629-633. 1 /mdon. 

Tbs article announces that the ” Development Commissioners ” have granted a 
subvention of £37,000 to the 44 Board of Agriculture ” for the Improvement of livestock. 
The Board of Agriculture proposes to distribute this amount in subventions to the societies 
for the collective use of male breeding stock and cow testing societies. 
slow Shire Horse Society. In “ Journal of the Board of Agriculture ”, February, 1914. 
No. 11. pp, 1,014-1,017. London. 

Historical Notice of a society for the collective use of stallions. 


Other Publications : 


Story 


Report 


of the C. W. S,, Manchester, 1913. Co-operative Wholesale Society. 


of the Agricultural Organisation Soctety, for Nine Months ending March 


3 Is i., 1913, London, 1913. The Stepney Press, 8 - 174 pp. 
uahs (Aneurin) : Co-partnership and Profit Sharing. Eondon, 1913. Williams and Norgat 
oate University library), ismo. 256 pp. 
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Die Genossenschaften Grossbritanniens m Jahre 1912. ( British Co-operative 


Sot^ 


in 191a). In 44 Konsomverein ’*■ January 7th., 1914. No. 1. Vienna. 

Die Konsum-und Produktiv- Genossenschaften Grossbritanniens m Jahj^ Ig 
ish Co-operative Societies for Distribution and Production in 1912). Im “ Schweiz 5^ 
Verein ”, November 29th., 1913. Basel. 


Funfzig Jahre Genossenschaftlicher Grosseinkaufs ( Fifty Years of Wholesale 




ative Purchase ). In 44 GenossenschafUiches Volks-Blatt. ” December 5th., i<^ ^ 
Article on the Work of the Co-operative Wholesale Society. 

Finances of the Royal Society: Increased Show Expenditure. In “ Times ”, 
22nd., 1913. No. 40, 401. p. 12. London. Article on the Work of the “ Royal Agri^ 
Society of England ”. 

Irish Agricultural Organisation Society’s Annual General Meeting, i n ^ 
Homestead ”, December 20th., 1913. No. 51. Dublin. 

Making of Our Herd Books: In North British Agriculturist. February 12th., 1914, y, 
Edinburgh. 

The Organization of the Dairy Industry. In “ Journal of the Board of Agneiilt® 
December, 1913. No. 9, pp. 815-817. Uondon. 

Article published by the 44 Agricultural Organisation Society ”. 


CANADA. 


Unofficial Publications : 

Quebec society for the Protection of Plants from Insects and Fungous Disease 
Fifth Annual Report 1912-1913. Quebec, 1913. Kings’ Printer. 8vo. 94 pp. 

Agricultural Co-operation ln Saskatchewan. In 44 Public Service Monthly”. Novemix 
1914. No, 4. Regina. 

Jones (E. W.) : Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs in Manitoba. In “Farmer's Advocate ”. Decemh 
17th., 1913. No. 181. Eondon. (Ontario), 

Da SocrferE cooperative des Planteurs de Tabac de St. Ci^saire {St, Cesaire i<kt 
Planters' Co-operative Society). In “Journal d 'Agriculture et d’ Horticulture Nora 
ber 15th., 1913. No. 5. Montreal. 

Containing the Annual Balance Sheet of the Society. 

Ontario Fruit Growers in Annual Convention. In “ Farmer’s Advocate ". Noveml 
27th., 1913. No. 1,078. Dondon (Ontario). Report of the Annua! Meeting of the Ontai 
Fruit Growers’ Association. 

Saskatchewan Co-operative Annual. In 44 Grain Grower’s Guide ”. November 26th., 191 
Winnipeg. 

Report of the Annual meeting of the “ Saskatchewan Cooperative Elevator 0 * 
pauy ” and of the Work of the Society. 

The Grain Grower’9 Annuai.. In 44 Grain Grower’s Guide ”, November, 19th., 1913- PP 
r2. Winnipeg. 

Report of the Annual Meeting of the “ Grain Growers’ Grain Company ” and N* 
article on the work and aims of the society. 


BRITISH INDIA. 


Official publications: 

Annual report on the Working of Co-operative Societies in the Bombay ^ 
including Sind, for the twelve months ending March 31st., 1913- Bombay 
Govt. Cent. Press. Folio. 
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» RSfO" 1 0N WoRnNG OF CO-OPESATIVE SOCIETIES m „ 

* *» "" 0DBH ™ ® Y ™ Allahabad " ™ 

Polio. , * y 3 ‘ Gov. Press. 

EEDlNfiS OF TEE SEVENTH CONFERENCE OF Registrar 

Simla, 1913* Government Monotype Press. Folio °* °' 0PERATrvE Societies. 

^ on the Working of Co-operative Societies in Assam pn, 

liST. March, 1913. Shillong, 1913. Secretariat Prints office F 1 ™ YEA * ENDING 

a of the Working of Co-operative Societies in the' cT°* 

jebar for the Year 1912-1913. Nagpur i 02 . The r CENTRAL Provinces and 

RT ON THE WOHKTHG OF THE ^ 

STOKO JHHV 31st., 1913. Uhore, 1913. The Punjab Go ^ ^ P ° HJ4B F ° R THE YEAR 

— “ - - «>™r ssresr* 

EAR, 1912-I913. FdlO. DURING THE 


ITAjC,Y. 


Official Publications : 

!T0 NAZIONALE DI CREDITO PER la C0OPPOA71AXTT- /W,. 

rnim). Abstract from the « Bollettino di Notizte stdCfca^e “'m' ^ ^ C 
lHshed by the "Department of Agriculture Indnst™ . „ suDa Previdenza 
■» 5 . Rome, ,9.,. U Cecchini. 4 to. rfpp ’ dUStl7 “ 4 ”■ l 9 i 

TO NAZIONALE DI CREDITO PER LA COOPERAZIONP ■ V 

*»>• Rome ’ I 9 I 3 - “Tipografia della Bauca dltalia^ 4,0“ ° rOVvisorio 
Other Publications : ^ ’ 35 PP’ 

ia Agricola Itauana : Memorandum delle - 

tkAgricultunl Associations in ,9,4). Raaaza, .9,4 VP^Il T ' 9 ' 4 ' lMmomnd * 
Lira (Dr, Benedetto) : Note sulle casse rural! .. ~Li , ' 8 2 f ' pp ' 

Wtata) sorte la provincia di Cagliari dall’agosto IW0 . * re5po “ sabll,lil solidale c 

- *, T !i ^ 

CS '/ R °™ aA ” RraG “ Emilia : Lo stato delt 

in the Province of Repp in TVi r^ 0 E ‘ m,I ' a ^ The Sltmjwn of the Co-operativ 
lilia, 1913. gg Emilia). Coop, fra lavoranti tipografi e affini. Reggk 

* {Yearbook ’’ Ani?Uario de1Ie assoa 'azioni agrarie ita 

uKano. ^cultural Associations). Bologna, 1913. Stab. Poligrafiec 

fr mti giUridiCi del|,as5oda,io " blB o (The Cause 

ttou Soc^r ^aotum). Trani, i 9I3 . Vecchi. 

r 9 i 3 ). Milan Wl . NELL ANN ° I<}T5 ' ^ The Work °f thc " Socictd Umanitaria” 

AICHI (A \ . n- , 4 ' ^ etA Umanitaria - 8vo. 63 pp. 

« Vwso, (fe ^ dellsi Socie,a « Viticultori del Monferrato (1902-19,1). 

3 -Toselli. ; lthtMon l mat ° Viticulturists’ Society 1902-1911). Casale Monferato 
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Pierazzuoli (Adv. Ant.) : Istruzioni ed esempi per la eostituzione, le operazioni, ] a 
lit&delle caase rurali di prestiti. (Cassa ademprivile della provinda di Cagliari) (f, 
Hons and Examples for the Formation, Operations , and Book-keeping of the 
Banks, Cassa ademprivile of the Province of Cagliari). Cagliari, 1913. Tip. Sarda. 

Rocco di Torrefadula (Adv. Giov.) : Persone giuridiche ed assodazioni ( Civil p eno> 
Associations). Naples, I*. Pierro, 1913. 

Scherma (Prof. Giuseppe): Studio sul carattere economieo della Cooper azi one {Study 0 fth 
nomic Character of Co-operation). Palermo. O. Fiorenza, 1913. 

SocietA Nazionale degli Olivicultori Italiani : Atti e documenti dd V. Congress 
Olivicultori italiani tenuto a Lucca dal 15 al 17 dicembre 1912. ( Deeds and 
of the Fifth Congress of Italian Olive Growers held at Lucca from December 15^ ^ 
1912). Rome, 1913. Tip. dell’Unione Editrice. 

ZAdo (Prof. Ferrucdo) : Cinquant’anni di vita del Comizio Agrario di Piacenza {Fifty 
of the Life of the Piacenza Agricultural Comizio). 1913. Tip. Piacenlina. 

Aztmonti (Eugenio). Scarso spiri to di associazione 0 mancanzadi iniziatori idonei?(/)^ 
of the Spirit of Association or of Competent Promoters ?) . In “ Agrieoltore del Mezzogim 
December 1st., 1913. No. 21. Naples. 

Casieri (V.) : La. Cooperazione nell’oldficio (Co-operation in Oil Making). & “Ca 
Agricolo Commerciale ”, November 9U1., 1913. Milan. 

Cettolini (Sante): IllatifondondTagricoltura siciliana: i contralti collettividi fittoel’enf 
(Large Estates and Sicilian Agriculture : Collective Leases and Long Leases ”. In “g 
tino della SocietA degli Agricoltori italiani ”. December 31st., 1913. No. 34. Rome. 

Cooperativa Pisana Tabacchicultori : Relazione del Consiglio d’Amministraziontsull 
cizio 1912-1913 (Report of the Board of Management for the Working Year 1912*1 
In “ Progresso Agricolo ”. October 31st., 1913. No. 20. Pisa. 

Garelli (Prof. A.) : II consorzio agrario di Mondovi e ia sua attivita ( The Mondavi Airicii 
Comizio and its Work). In “ Rivista di Agricoltura ”. February 6th., 1914. No. 6. ft 

II Creditq e l'azionf. Economico-sociale dei Cattolici italiani. ( Credit and the $ 
Economic Action of the Italian Catholics) : In “ Azione Sodalc ”, January, 1914. Berg: 

Dissone (Sebastiano) : De rappresentanze agrarie (Agricultural Representation). In "i 
coltore Subalpino”. January 1st., 1914. Cuneo. 

Piccio (G.) : Da cantina social^ di Mombaruzzo ( The Mombarusso Wine Society). In "( 
mile vinieolo **. November i6th., 1913. 

Torricelli (Cesare) : De organizzazioni dei cattolici in Italia [Italian Catholic OrganMu 
In “Nuova Antologia ”, January 1st., 1914. No. 1,009. Rome. 

Tuccari (Ruigi) : I/idealc e il vero nelle funzioni delle banche popolari (The Ideal and Ik l 
ity in the Working of the People's Banks). 

Valvassori Peroni (A.) : Per la ufficiale rappresentanza degli agricoltori (Official Rtpi& 
ation of the Farmers). In “ Stampa Agricola November 9th., 1913. Turin. 


JAPAN. 


Unofficial Publications : 

The Means for Encouraging the Progress of the Co-operative Societies, (in 
ese). In “ N6gy6 Sekai ”, February 1st., 1914. Tokio. 

What is the Situation of Our Horned Cattle Improvement Societies ? (in JaP 81 * 
In “ Ndgyfl Sekai . January 1st., 1914. Tokio. 

Wolff (Henry W.) : Genossenschaftlicher Fortschritt in Japan. ( Progress of Co-op 
Japan). In u Dandwirtschaftliches Genossenschaftsblatt December 3 °^ ' 
No. 24. Neuwicd. 


PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION 



NORWAY. 


Unofficial Publication : 

ai (M : LaiKlhusholdningsselskapcr [Rural Economic Socutia) I„ •' Tidsskrift for det 

?orsfce Landbruk December, i 9 i 3 . No. 12. ChrisUania. 

Contribution to the History of the Norwegian Rural Economic Societies 


ROUMANIA. 


Unofficial Publication : 

jciive Fahms in Roumania (In Servian ). In " ZemUoradnitchka Zadruga August 
oth., 1913 - Belgrade. 


RUSSIA 


Official Publications : 

MARY OFTHE BAIANCE SHEETS OF THE RUSSIAN MUTUAL CREDIT SOCIETIES, JULY ISt. 1913 
(M Thousands of Roubles). (In Russian ). Published by the Special Office of the Credit 
Department. S. Petersburg, 1913. P. P. Soikine. Folio. 35 pp. 

MARY OF THE PROFITS AND LOSSES OF THE MUTUAL CREDIT SOCIETIES IN RUSSIA IN 1912, 

(In Thousands of Roubles). (In Russian). Published by the Special Office of the Credit 

Department. St. Petersburg, 1913. pp. Soikine. Folio. r6 pp. 

fits and Losses of the Mutual Credit Societies for 1912 ( 7 n Russian). In “ Viest- 

nik Finansov, Promychiennosti i Torgovli December 28th., 1913. No. 50, St, 

Petersburg. 


Other Publications : 


ELSViRKSAMHETEN i Finland 1912 : II. Statistik ( Co-operation in Finland in 1912 : 

II. Statistics). .Helsingfors, 1913. Sallskapet Pellervo. 8vo. 196 pp. 

uS Moreno: La cooperaci6n agricoia en Rusia (Agricultural Co-operation in Russia). Bi- 

blioteca de la “ Cooperacidn ”. Vol. VIII. Seville, 1913. 8vo. 63 pp. 

elsrOrelsens utbredntng 1 Russland ( Development of Co-operation in Russta). In 

11 Hufvudstadsbladet January 16th., 1914. Helsingfors. 

)VKo (A. M.) : Organisation of the Co-operative Sale of Eggs. (In Russian). In “ Viestnik 


Kooperatzii December, 1913. S. Petersburg. 

7AK0?f (B.) : Extension of the Sphere of Action of the Credit Associations and Savings 
Banks (In Russian). In “Viestnik Kooperatzii’*. December, 1913. St. Petersburg. 
atTNEN (Onni) : Kertomos Suomen Osuustoimintaopiston toiminnasta v. 1913 ( Report 
0# ihe Work of the Finland Co-operative Academy for the Year 1913). In “ Suomen Osuustoi- 
mintftleliti ”, December, 1913. No. 12. Helsingfors. 

lRVXN ( B; ) : The Influence of Credit to the Co-operative Societies on the Development of 
todr Deposit Business. (In Russian ). In “ Viestnik Finansov, Promychiennosti i Tor- 
govli ”, January nth., 1914. No. 52. St. Petersburg. 

0FF ( B -) : Toinen yleisvenalainen osuustoiminta Kongressi Xiovassa (Second Pan-Russian 
to-operati ve Assembly at Kiev). In “Suomen Osuustoimintalehti. December, 1913. 
No - 12- Helsingfors. 



SInttt (Joani): Suomen osuusmejerilfit Ja nuden toiminta {Unions of Co-operative. £ 4 
in Finland and their Work). December, 1913. No. 12. Helsingfors. ^ 

Sohxman (S. A.) : Osmistoimintalilke Venajalla ( Co-operation in tfu&sw). In “ Suomen 
toimentalehti January, 1914. No 1. Helsingfors, (to be continued). ^ 

Tchaikovsky : Organisation of the Artels for Production and Sale of Butter in Siberia 
their Co-operative Institutions {In Russian) In “Viestnik Kooperateii ”, 31 

S. Petersburg. 
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SWEDEN. 


Official Publications : 

FORSLAG TILL ORDNANDB AV DEI MINORS J0EDBRUKET5 KREDITF6RhAllanDEN (p^ 

for the Organisation of Small Agricultural Credit). Stockholm, 1913. pp. 130. 
Kalender over svenska landtbruket 1913. Femte argangen. ( Calendar of Swedish { 
culture for 1913. Fifth Year, Edited by G. Elgenstiema, under the Direction oi 
Royal Department of Agriculture. Stockholm, 1913. 346 pp. 

Containing statistics of agricultural co-operation and association. 

UNOFFICIAL PUBLICATION • 

Ordn.yndet AV det mind re jordbrukets Driftkredit ( Organisation of Short Term Crtl& 
for Small Farms). In “Sociala Meddelandcn *\ November, 1913. No. n. Stockholm 


SWITZERLAND. 


Unofficial Publications: 

Dubcend (H.) : Assemble* des laiteries genevoises r£unies (Meeting of the Associated Co-oper- 
ative Dairies of Geneva), in “Journal d ’Agriculture suisse ’\ February 17th., 1914. 
Geneva. 

F£nfcRATiON des Syndicats d’Blevage Bovin ( Federation of Homed Cattle Impmmii. 
Syndicates). In “Journal d'Agriculture Suisse February 17th., 1914. Geneva. 

Genossenschaftliche Fleischversorgttng (Co-operative Supply of Meat). In “Konsum- 
verein **. January 21st., 1914. Vienna. 

Article on Co-operative Societies for the Supply of dies with Meat. 

Landwirtschaftliches Genossenschaftswesens ( Agricultural Co-operation). In “ Bauern 
und Arbeiterbund Baselland ”, November 29th., 1913. Basel. 

Article on the work of the Federations of the Bernese Co-operative Societies. 

Pnocfes- Verbal de r/ Assembler des D£l£g u£s de la F£d£ration des Sociftr£s d’Agei- 
culture de la Suisse Romande ( Minutes of the Meeting of the Delegates of the Federation 
of the Agricultural Societies of Latin Switzerland). In “Journal d ’Agriculture Suisse”. 
December 9th., 1910. Geneva. 

Walkmeister (-M.) : Das landwirtschaftliche Vereins- und Genossenschaftswesen im Kanlon 
Graubtinden ( Agricultural Association and Co-operation in the Canton of Grisons). In 
“ Biindner Bauemblatt October 31st. and November 30th., 1913. Chur. 

Zur Kritik des Modernen Genossenschaftswesens (Criticism of Modern Co - opcrdm )- 
In “ Anzeiger des Konsum. Vereines Winterthur und Umgebung ” December t ^ 
Winterhur. 
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Part. II: Insurance and Thrift 


FRANCE. 

SOME FORMS OF MUTUAL INSURANCE 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS IN agricultural LABOUR. 


France has not yet solved the problem of insurance against accidents 
igricnltuial labour by any law, but at the present moment many of the 
iners are seriously considering their liability in case of accidents befalling 
ise they employ. They are liable whenever an injured employee can call 
the application of the general provisions of the Civil Code on account 
the fault or negligence of the employer, as well as in the case of accidents 
nirriug in the use of machinery in farm work (haw of 1899). 
h the Revue des Sciences Politiques of February 15th., 19x4, M. Da- 
p folia gives two interesting instances of the establishment of insurance 
tieties to meet this liability. 

' The first is provided by the department of Vienne, where, in 1909, a 
lin number of fanners formed a mutual insurance society having it 
its object : 

1st. To insure agricultural employers against accidents during 
ur for which they might be considered liable and also to insure the 
lers themselves and their families. 

2nd, To offer paid employees security similar to that granted to 
ory employees by the law of 1898. 

3rd. To establish a tariff varying with the method of farming, the 
s of farms and rate of wages in different districts. 

This last paragraph requires some explanation, in order that a clear 
1 of the difficulty of the problem may be formed. 

The contribution paid by each farmer insured must be in proportion 
the risk he runs or causes other members of the society to run. 

These risks evidently vary with the number of employees, with the 
f e or less dangerous nature of the work, and with the rate of wages, 
'fhese must serve as a basis for the amount of the claims allowed, that is 
»y for the calculation of the risks for which the society accepts liability 
pee of the individual employers. 




The amount of work (number of days' labour per hectare) varies** 
the kind of crop, that is to say, with the ordinary method of cultivation 
arable land, meadows, vineyards, gardens, woods, etc. etc. 

In the Vienne Society , agricultural risks were classified under three W 

A. Ordinary risks . — Work done with simple implements suet 
spades, pickaxes, pitchforks, wheel-barrows, and work done without tJ 

B. Serious risks . — Labour performed with animals and simple * 

chinery such as harrowing, ploughing, carting and risks in the cai? 
animals etc : ' 


C. Extraordinary Risks. — Labour performed with machines ( WOr ^ 
by petroleum, steam or electricity), or by complicated machinery q 
apparatus, such as mowing, reaping, threshing etc. 

The risks to be assigned to each class of farms were fixed after carefef 
analysis of the labour connected with the different classes. 

The principal classes of holdings dealt with were as under: arablelands 
vineyards ; market-gardens and nurseries ; natural grass-lands ; meado*$ 
and orchards ; woodland and copses; moors, heaths, ponds... For each 
of these classes the rate of insurance per hectare was fixed as follows: 


i* 4 division: Arable lands 

2 nd ” Vineyards 

3 rd ” Market gardens, & horticulture . . . . 

4* ” Grass land 

5 th ” Meadows and orchards 

6 th ” Woods and copses 

7 th " Moors, heaths etc 


1.30 

7-5o 

0.30 

0.50 

0.15 

0.10 


This tariff is not applicable to risks incurred through use of machine 
for such risks there are private contracts and special tariffs. 

Provision was made for the modification of the tariff under certi 
conditions or for certain kinds of farming. Special rates are chargi 
for instance, in the case of domestic servants, the rearing of mi 
breeding stock or the exploitation of ponds. There is special insurau 
for proprietors of land cultivated by metayers, for cases involving t 
liability of both landowner and tenant. 

The Vienne Society has also arranged for the division of profits or, 
speak more exactly, for the division of the excess of the receipts over tl 
expenditure ; 25 % is assigned to the foremen, to encourage them 
a stricter supervision to prevent accidents or abuses ; 75 % is reserved i 
the benefit of those members in whose accounts the contributions show 
net excess over any claims allowed to them. It therefore follows tfo 
each member has a direct personal interest in the reduction of the expert 
of the Society. 

The Board of Management has even decided to grant (after 
period of trial) a reduction of his contribution to any member who 
engage to grant his employees a share in the profits he receives. The 
ployees will thus have an interest in the reduction of the expend 
the Society. 
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The Society guarantees the following compensations : 

X st >t In case of death, 1,500 fr. 

2**, 11 ” ” permanent disablement, 3,000 fr: 

’’ , temporary disablement, an amonnt equal to the half 

ie employee s daily wages. H 

The society also guarantees the expenses for medical attendance, 
idnes and funerak. Provision is made for the employer’s liability insur- 
(in case of fault or negligence of the employer), by means of a sur- 
payment, m proportion to the maximum liability and fixed bv the 
y of each member. J 

For the security required by law and for the expenses of the initial 
Jishment of the society, a sum of 50,000 fr. was subscribed under the 
of bonds at 4 %, issued at 100 frs. 

The Mowing interesting details we reproduce from the report read 
ie general meeting of 1913: 

The number of members and their contributions were as follows : 


Dn December 31 st 


Number of Members Contribution Paid 


r 9°9 372 10,504 fr. 

1 9 10 1,166 32,582 ” 

1 9 11 1,891 54,014 ” 

r 9 12 3,191 92,595 ” 


bo we see that the Poitou Mutual Society has been very successful 
The amounts paid for claims and medicines etc. were. 

“ W 1,408 fr. 

” I 9 10 6,804 ” 

” I 9 11 18,464 ” 

” * 9 ™ 31,076 ” 


Altogether the Poitou Society has very happily solved the problem 
ore it by appealing to the spirit of mutual aid and joint interest, which 
this field only waits for the initiative of private individuals. 

The Mutual Society in Sarthe was founded seven years ago, on a basis 
lewhat different, but not less worthy of attention. 

It provides: i rt - , a specal minimum amount only for the employees of an 
ared employer, (he and his family being excluded) and only for medical 
‘ e f ses ^^ medicines, and compensation solely for temporary infirmity or 
2 , for increasingly numerous risks incurred by the employer or his 
y, temporary disablemeut of his labourers or domestic servants 
°ugh accidents in their w. .rk, similar disablement of the employer 
Members of his family, the employer’s legal liability, and risks incurred 
ou gh the use. of machinery etc. The contribution increases with the 
ension of the insurance and the increase of the risks, and if the insurance 
ended to include the employer himself and not limited to his em- 
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ployees. But the insured person may contribute according to his co ttv 
ience, his personal resources and his special situation if it protects hi 
from certain risks. The elasticity of these rules is very remarkable and 2 
worthy of attention. 


The following are the minimum 

premiums payable: 

Per hectare of arable land . 

fr. 0.80 

n J> : " vineyard . . 


** ” " meadow. . . 

” 0 45 

” ” ” wood or moor 


But the claims granted 

up to 6 hectares 

. . amount to " 10.— 

from 16 to 12 hectares . . . 

» » ,J 13.— 

12 hectares and upwards. . . 

» » " 16. — 


Every special risk in addition, i. e. i 9t , accidents to the employer d 
one of his family ; 2 nd *, claims paid to the employees in consequence o 
temporary disablement ; 3 rd *, claims paid to the employer or to any o 
his family for similar disablement; requires a supplementary payment; 


Per hectare of arable land fr. 0.30 

” ” ” vineyard ” 0.35 

” n ” meadow ” 0.15 

” ” ” wood and moor " 0,20 


Altogether the cost of the minimum insurance, together with the threi 
supplementary payments above mentioned, is not very great. It does nff 
exceed: 


Per hectare of arable land fr. 1.70 

” ” ” vineyard '* 1.95 

” ” ” meadow *' 0.90 

” ” ” moor ” 1.20 


For 6 hectares of cultivated land the total minimum contribute 
amounts to 19 francs, and for a farm of from 6 to 12 hectares it would nol 
be less than 25 francs. This is an inconsiderable expense, if it is borne u 
mind that it includes the insurance of the employer and his family, us wel 
as of his servants or his temporary employees. 

Of course it is necessary to take into account the amount of tie 
compensation granted in case of accidents. This amounts to 2,000 francs 1® 
case of death or of permanent and absolute disablement ; to 1,000 francs 
in case of very serious accident, such as the loss of the use of a limb ; ^ 
500 francs for less serious injuries. 
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<^je daily rate of compensation immediately succeeding an accident 
ich has caused disablement for more than three days, is as .follows ; 
tones per day for employers ; 1.25 fr. for their wives; 1.50 fr. for male 
iptoyees above the age of sixteen, and one franc for women. 

In every case after the ninetieth day the allowance is reduced by one 
jj and ceases after 180 days. 

The Society of Sarthe will not pay compensation in case of accidents 
siting from “ an intention to cause an accident ” or from neglect of laws 
d regulations intended to ensure the safety of persons, and rules for the 
magement of horses and vehicles. Nor will the Society undertake 
ks of accidents due to intoxication, madness, paralysis, quarrels, games 
betting. 

The services rendered by the Society of Sarthe are apparent from the 
tent of its transactions. Its characteristic feature is dearly the insurance 
the employer, and it is therefore very desirable to ascertain to what ex- 
Bt employers have benefited by its provisions. The report presented to 
p general meeting of 1912 gives information on this point. During that 
ai r out of 605 aeddents, 287 were accidents to employers or their 
niiies. Claim s were paid for disablement to the amount of 14,209 frs. 
d for medical expenses or medicines 9,580 francs were paid, making a 
;al of 23,790 francs against 16,000 francs granted only to paid em- 
cees. On the whole, those who have chiefly benefited by this intitution 
> the employers, generally small farmers. The department of Sarthe 
in no way different from other agricultural districts as regards the di- 
lution of the kinds of farms or holdings. It is therefore most probable, 
lot certain, that everywhere in France the small farmer would not only 
ure his labourers but himself, if there were a mutual society offering 
n the same advantages as those within reach of the farmers of Sarthe. 
is is an important suggestion w r hich should be borne in mind. 
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GERMANY. 


Official Publications : 

Behicht uber die Verwaltung der Provtnzial^ebensversicherungsanstalt Brande 
burg f6r das Jahr 1912 ( Report on the Administration of the Brandenburg Pronina 
Life Insurance Institute for the Year 1912). Strausberg, 1913. 4 to. 14 pages. 

Die Kntwickluno des Privaten Versicherungswesens unter Reichsausficbt in Be 
Jahrfunft 1907 BIS 19 1 1 (Development of Private Insurance Institutes under Governs 
Supervision in the Five Years 1907-1911). Publication of the “ Kaiserliehes Aufsichtsai 
fur Privatsversicherung Berlin, 1913. J. Guttentag. 4to. 69 pp. 

Fratzschkr (Dr. Alfred) : Das ortliche Viehversicherungswesen im Konigreich Preussen [1m 
Livestock Insurance Institutions in Prussia). Publication of the “ Konigl. preussiscb 
Uand es. -Okonomie- Kollegium ”, Number 14. Berlin, 1914. P. Parey. 48 pp. 

Other Publications: 

Domelaff (Justizrat Dr. Karl, Managing Director of the “ Concordia Hannoversdie Fern 
Versicherungs Gesellschaft a. G. in Hannover Die Feuerversicherung (Fire Imrm) 
2nd volume of the “ Versichenmgs-Bibliothek ”, edited by Prof. Dr. Alfred Manes. Berlin 
1914. Ernst Siegfried Mittler und Sohn. 

Jahnel (Gustav) : Die Altersversorgung des Uandwirts durch Invaliden und I/.‘bensvereickr 
ung (Provisions for the Old Age of Farmers by means of Sickness and Life Insurance). Berta 
1913. Deutsche Eandbuchhandlung. 8vo. 78 pp. 

Jahrbuch der Arbeiter versicherung 1914. (Workmen’s Insurance Yearbook). Parti 
I, II and III. I,iebel. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Arbeiterlosknversorgung und das I>nd (Provision against Unemployment and the Cmtrf' 
In “I*nd.” January 1st, 1914, No. 7. Berlin. 

Arztuche Versohgung der Eanduchen Krankenkassen (Provision of Medical 
by the Rural Sickness Insurance Societies). In “ Zentralblatt der Preussischen 
wirtschaftskammem.” December 29th., 1912. No. 52. Berlin. 

Agreement of December 23rd., concluded between the Doctor’s Union and the Sid 
ness Insurance Societies. 

Die Befrkiung von der Krankenversicherung auf Grund des § 418. R. V. 0 . naceds 
RrkjJLrungen des Handelsministers (Exemption from Sickness Insurance in ■** 
once with § 418 of the Insurance Regulations, as explained by the Minister of CommM 
In “ Zentralblatt der preussischen I^andwirtschaftskammem February 2nd., J 9 J i 
No. 5 - Berlin. 

Geisser (Albert) : Conseguenze dannose delle assicurazioni sociali in Germania (JH 

Social Insurance in Germany ). In “ Riforma Sociale December, 1913- E 0, l2 ‘ ^ | 
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^.Bbsss: Die Neuordnung der Krankenverslchernng (New Organisation ol Sickness 

hatrtnci). In Mitteilungen der Deutschen LandwirUchaftsgeselbcIiaft " December 
> 913 - »>. 51. PP- 6*4-687. Berio. Bgeeeiisetaft .December 

A* Wj ^T 1 ”? “^^“afbarbeit (Insurance and Co-operative Labour) 
jimesott-JaiyiitlL Angnst iSUi September 3 oth., October ijth. and 30th., Novem- 

W ' 5 th ' Md f - D '“ mber * 5th - *»* 3 - Nos. 12, 13, 15. IS, .9, 20. J- NeuJS 
*4 Dir KraDkenvenacherung derLandarheitcr (sicilKJS , ^ ^ 

„LN0. 2, of the “ Arberten to Undwirtschaftshammer fur die Provi^ 
P05 en * Posen, 1913. Verl. des Landw. Centralbiattes. Posen . 4 t 0 3 - pp 


ARGENTINA. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS : 


SlADfSTICA PE LAS SOOEPAPES COOPERATIVE Y MOTUAS AGRicOLAS (Statists Ot A mculiural 
Co-operative and Mutual Societies). In “ Boletin del Ministerio de Agricultura Aueust 
September, 1913. Buenos Aires. * 


muisucA PEL SECUEO CONTRA Granizo. (Statistic, Ol Hail Insurance), m " Boletln del 
Ministerio de Agncultura August-September, 1913. 

« Asooaciones DE Mutualidad EN Buenos Aires (Mutual Associations in Buenos Aires) 
S.SAJ1 Y PROYECTO PE Ley OROiNICA PE LAS SodEPADES PE SOCORROS MOTTOS Ij S Epi 
IPMBRE 1913. (Report and Bill lor an Organic Law on Mutual Aid Societies, of September 
^ In Bo' 611 " del Depurtamento Nacional del Trabajo " No. «. Decern- 
ber, 1913. Buenos Aires. 


BULGARIA. 


Unofficial Publications : 

™ CimE lNSTOANCE Results in , 9I2 AND ,9,3, (In Bulgarian). In Zemledlalle " 
December ist., 1913. Sofia. 


DENMARK. 


Official Publications: 

Retning fra Abbeiderforsikrsjgs- Raadets Bandbrucsafdlning for Aaret 1912 
* ep0rt oflhe A ^icuUu,al Division 0} the Workmen's Insurance Board for the Year 1913). 


Other Publications : 


^^ SIKSJXCS AABBOG r913, 9AMT STATISTIKE Meddelelser omForskmngsvaesexet 1 
Da . , *°* j 9 W Insurance Yearbook {or 1913 and Statistical Notes on 

JKMernrT*™™* S0CietieS in I9I2} - c °Penhagen, 1913. Harald Jensen. 8vo. 216 pp. 
ant( j . 00 ^ and ®RUGet9 Ulykkesforsikrixg {Dairy and Agricultural Accident Insur- 
wicties). Jn “ Andelsbladet February 13th,, 1914. No. 7. Aarhus. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Official Publication : 

Report for 1912-13 on the Administration of the National Insurance Act. p a 
(Health Insurance). London, 1913. Darling and Son* Ltd. 8vo. XVI. - 660 pp. 

Other Publications : 

Gephart (W. J.) : Insurance and the State. London, 1914. Macmillan, 8vo. 

Newcastle, Gateshead and District Butchers' Cattle Insurance Society, in <* j 0] 
of the Board of Agriculture,” February, 1914. No. n. pp. 1,011-1,014. Loudon. 

Historical sketch of a mutual society for insurance against epidemic diseases ai 

butchers’ cattle. 

Pig Insurance Clubs in 1912. In "Journal of the Board of Agriculture. " jfo 
ber, 1913. No. 8. pp. 721-729. London. 

A Year of National Insurance: Plight of the Friendly Societies: A Relrospec 
"Times. ” January 14th., 1914. No. 40,420. London. 


CANADA. 

Unofficial Publications : 

Co-operative Hah, Insurance. In “ Public Service Monthly ”. November, 191-5. x 
Regina. 

Notes on the Effects of the “ Hail Insurance Act 1912. ” 


ITALY. 

Official Publications : 

Annali del Credito e della Previdenza [Annals of Credit and Thrift). Series II. Vol 
2 : Statistical Notes on Savings in Italy in the Years 1911-12. Part. I. Savings Bi 
and Pawn Establishments. Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. Ri 
1913, G, Bertero, 

II Monopolio delle Assicurazioni sulla vita. ( Monopoly of Life Insurance). Part 
Laws, Regulations and Provisions for their Execution. Published by the “Depart! 
of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce ; General Division of Credit and Thrift. ”R< 
1913. National Press. G. Bertero and Co. Svo. pp. 314. 

Istituti di Assicurazione esistenti in Italia al i® gennaio 1913. (Insurance M* 
in Italy on. January i $t. t 1913). Published by the " Department of Agriculture, kdu 
and Commerce: General Division of Credit aud Thrift Rome, 1913. National Pi 
G. Bertero and Co. 8vo. 2 vols. pp. 51 and 139. 

SocietA di mutuo soccorso ghjridicamente riconosciute (Legally Recogmsed Mat 
Societies). Laws, Decrees, Circulars, Legal Decisions, Lists of Societies existing 00 ^ 
ber 31st., 1912. Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce : Generali^ 
of Credit and Thrift. Rome, 1913. G. Bertero. 
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«■ <*• “T 1 : ddla S,b “ dd <*“» *»« srandiw aUe colture del suolo (<MU 

t> * mmiim 01 ' Dm *‘ h C «* >» Hail, Casale Monferrato, , 9 , 3 . Mare^ 

;calchi. 

«“ ( -'f V - "*? ; f J2»« a ““Pete l’assicurazione pel ntanteni- 

aento del personale addetto aUe txebb.atrici {Auidem in Work: Who to “to insure the 
Staff Working Threshing Machines). Milan, 1913. Vallardi 

mo obganico dell’isxitoto nazionaie delle assjcurauon, {Fundamental Rules of the 
Wimal Insurance Institute), approved by Royal Decree of April 27th M „ No oza 

«<“ a “ legal P r0Ti5i0ns ” d regulations demanded by It. Naples, ’.9,3 'published 
,y 0. Pietrocola, late P. A. Molina. i6mo. pp. 36. " 


UXO (Cesare) : Per una alleanza fra le socieU di Mutuo Soceorso della provincia di Mlann 
In foam of an Alliance among the Mutual Aid Societies of the Province of Milan) Societi 
Jmacitaria. Cattedra della Previdenza. Varese, 1913. Tip. Coop. Varcsina 
an (Prof. Filippo): L’assicurazione sul lavoro agricolo [Insurance of Agricultural 
dbourers). Turin, 1913. Bocca. 


1 P 1 ' RoTO °' : Vassicurazione obbligatoria nei lavori agricoli [Compulsory Insurance of 
t ^cultural Labourers). Rome, 1913. Tip. Unione Editrice. 


duce (Alberto) : n principio mutualistioo faelle assicurszioni. (The Mutual Principle 
* insurance). In “ Giomale degU Economist, January, 1914. No. 1. Rome.. 

:: I/assicurazione mutua del besLiame in Sardegna ( Mutual Livestock Insurance in Sar- 
inia). In “Stampa Agricola ” December 28th., 1913. No. 52. Turin. 

““ < Au ^ sto ) : Suil’assicurazione di State contro'gli incendi’ nel Ducaio di Modena 
■siwnment Fire Insurance in the Duchy of Modena), in “Riforma Sodale" February- 
larch, 1913. Nos. 2.3. Turin. 

31 (Dr. Claudio) : I problemi delle assicurazioni-grandine ( The Problems of Hail Insurance). 
11 "Assicurazione ”, February ist.,-i5th., 1914. No. 711, Rome. 

(Camillo) : Hcosto delTassicurazione contro gli infortuni agricoli secondo FulUmo di- 
jguodi legge ( The Cost of Agricultural Labourers’ Accident Insurance , according to the last 
’ill proposed). In “ Ri vista Agricola ”. March 1st., 1914. No. 202. Rome. 


NORWAY. 


Unofficial Publications : 

^snes ; Trondhjems Brandforsikrings- Selskab i 50 Aar 6 juini 1863 - 6 juni T913. 
Tke ^Mheim Fire Insurance Society in the Fifty Years , June 6 tk„ 1863- June 6 th. ion) 
Frondlijem, 1913. 

-BRAND og Forsikring av SKog ( Forest Fires and Forest Insurance). In “ ITkeskrift for 
ffandbruk November 28th., December 5 th., 12th., 19th. and 26th., 1913 and January 
1 -i 1914 Nos. 48, 49, 50, 51, 52 and 53. Christiania. 


HOEDAND. 


Unofficial Publication ; 

-®trai,e Uandbouw-Onderlinge : Verslag, Bilans en Rekening en Verantwoording 
* Boekjaar 1912 ( Report and Balance Shed for the Year 1912). 800. Place and Date 
Publication not given. 
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RUSSIA. 


Unofficial Publications : 

FSrsakringsvasendet i Ryssland ar 191a {Insurance, in Russia in the Year igi 2 j j , 
sakrings Tidskrift December, 1913. No. 12. Helsingfors. 11 

Fragan om Skogsbrandporsakring ( Pioblem of Forest Fire Insurance). i n i< F » 
Tidskrift ”, December. Nos 10 and 11. Helsingfors. ^ 
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HUNGARY. 


THE PRINCIPAL RURAL LAND CREDIT INSTITUTES 
IN HUNGARY. 

OFFICIAL SOURCES: 

pfoht du Bureau Natiomai de Stattstisue de Budapest, adressA 4 l'institut la 
ten.at.onal d' Agriculture. [Report Jmmiii by the Budapest Natimat Statistical Office 
to the International Institute of Agriculture). 

teAR Koroma Orszagainak Hitelintezetei i8 9 +-bes [Credit Institutes of the Count- 
ms Subfect to the Hungarian Crown). Budapest, 1897. 

IK (Dr. Gustave de): Aperyu de la legislation concernant 1 administration de 1 ’agriculture 
hongroise (Summary of the Hungarian Laws on Agriculture). Published by the Hunga- 
rian Department of Agriculture. No. 8. Budapest. Pallas Press. 1910. 

EUAIRE Statistioue Hongrois. (Hungarian Statistical Yearbook ). Vol. XIX, 1911. Bu- 
dapest, Athenaeum Press, 1913. 

OTHER SOURCES : 

(Dr. Fritz): Die Bodenkreditinstitule des Oesterreichisch-Ungarischen Monarchic 
18+1 b:s 1910 (Land Credit Institutes of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy from 1841 to 
1910). Munich, Duncker-Humblot, 1912. 

In a former article (1) we observed that the Hungarian legislation on 
credit attempted, by a system of liberty, to attract capital to invest- 
its benefiting landed property and to facilitate the foundation of financial 
eties to grant loans on mortgage at fair rates, not so much because ob- 
} legislative provisions, but because of the competition being open. 
,° i ect restrictions imposed by the law was to guarantee the proper 
kng of the institutes so that the land bonds issued by them might be 
received by capitalists on the market. But this system of liberty, 
encouraged the foundation of land credit institutes, did not confer on 
armers all the benefits anticipated. 

s . n< * er circumstances, the legislature judged it expedient to inter- 
- ln behalf of rural land credit with the law XV of August 8 th ., 1911, 

b See BuUcti n of Economic and Social Intelligence \ No. 1. January, 19T3: V Outlines 
Credit legislation and Organisation in Hungary ”, pp. iqi-ixi. 
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contributing to the foundation of the National Confederation of I 
it Institutes, with which we have already dealt (r), together with d 
ganan hand Credit Institute, the “National Credit Institute for ^ 
Landowners” and the " Central National Mutual Credit Society '■ T 
Confederation is an institution of public utility, which, in addition to n ■ 
ing credit, is bound by law to encourage the subdivision of land, hom 
isatlon, the building of houses for agricultural labourers, the nun*. 
Public grazing grounds and landed estate etc. ^ 

.. ,^ be Confederation must further promote dismortgaging bv m «„ 

6 m ® u ^nce of the debtor, in the manner already indicated by us M 
We shall now complete our previous articles by some considLn j 
m regard to the prmcipal Hungarian institutes for the grant of wZj 
it, which may be classified under the three following heads: co-oi t J' 
M vedit associations ; mortgage banks and banks for mixed Z<Z 
limited by shares; mixed savings banks. ” * C ' 


§ I. Co - OPERATIVE b AND CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS. 


r T, ! ere „f e in Hun g al y three land credit institutions on co-operath 
lines . (i) The Hungarian hand Credit Institute, of Budapest * (2) ft 
National Land Credit Institute for Small Landowners of Budapest' h) fi, 
Land Credit Institute of Nagy Szeben. ’ 

1. The Hungarain Land Credit Institut of Budapest began work o 
July I st ., 1863. 


It is an association of landed proprietors. The members are joint! 
and severally liable for the engagements of the society, in proportion 
however, to the amount of the loans contracted by each. Theymam 
the institute and are divided into two classes, foundation and ordinal] 
members. 


The foundation members are the 209 landowners who obtained the con 
cession to constitute the Institute and, in conformity with the provision! 
in the rules, contributed to a guarantee fund of at least 1,000,000 florin! 
in cash or in bonds and formed the original organisation of the Institut 
itself. 

All the landed proprietors of Hungary to whom loans have been grant 
edare ordinary members. In 1883, the Hungarian Government became a 
ordinary member on contracting a loan for 7,000,000 crs. on mortgage J 
real estate. 

The guarantee fund formed by the foundation members amonnte 
to 1,177,000 fls., but as the State has contributed 500,000 fls., it is not 


{1) See Bulletin of Economic and Social IntelUgence t No. 2, 1912. National ConhceJ 
ation of band Credit Institutes in Hungary. i 

(2) bife Insurance as a Means of Promoting Dismortgaging and Acquisition of 
n the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence , August, 1912. pp, 129 et seqq. 
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uooo crs. The foundation members were all nobles. The contrib- 
rJ’ w3S at least 5,000 fls.; 10 % paid up in cash and 90 % in bonds. 
^ bonds were gradually redeemed as the reserve fund was formed, so 
t 1676, Vio tha °f the guarantee fund had been returned to the found- 
joa members. The last tenth is still retained and bears interest at 5 %. 
fbe foundation shares can only be transferred with the consent of 
meeting of foundation members, and the regulations with regard to 
jjj are very strict. 

from the start, the founders had special rights in connection with the 
iperrision and management of the institute. In 1880, the rules sanctioned 
special Deeding of foundation members, in addition to the other adminis- 
[a tive authorities of the institute. This meeting has the right to submit 
names to the Committee of Supervision (Board of Directors) for the 
hoice of the managing director, to nominate 18 of the 36 members of this 
remittee and send a representative to vote at the general meeting. Of 
he ordinary members (mortgagers), only those who have contracted a 
m of at least 100,000 crs. with the institute may vote at the meetings. 

prom the first, the State has favoured this institute, granting it 
Citations in the matter of legal procedure (orders of August 2 Qd . and 
Lptember 18 th ., 1863) and exemptions from stamp duties (order of 
raei5 th -, 1863) and recognising its bonds as securities in which minors’ 
apital may be invested. 

Besides this, the institute enjoys all the privileges granted to the Au- 
to-Hungarian Bank by the Taw XIV of November 29 th ., 1879, and the law 
[XI of 1876 rendered valid certain provisions in its rules not in ac- 
ordance with the regulations for Co-operative Societies in the Hungarian 
kmercial Code. 

The loans are granted to the land holders in the form of bonds up to 
n amount of not more than half the value of the land mortgaged. The 
ebtor may choose the type of bonds he prefers and may claim that the in- 
titute must sell him its bonds, without, charging commission. Each borrower 
Bust deposit 1 % of the loan received to form a special mutual solidarity 
end. On the extinction of the loan, the amount thus deposited is with- 
(awn by the member, together with the simple interest accruing. 

The borrower does not now contribute to the working expenses, but 
nly a small amount {0.06 %) to the reserve fund. But at the start his 
ontribution to the working expenses was 1 / t %. 

In 1888, the institute conducted credit operations to facilitate the recti- 
cation of the course of streams and other works of farm improvement. 
fi order to facilitate these operations, by law XXV of June 26 th ., 1889, the 
tote exempted the bonds issued in this connection from stamp duty and 
taxation, but fixed the rate of interest at not more than 4 3 /< %> 
rinding contribution to working expenses. The annuities due to 
institute were considered as preference credits, taking precedence of 
other mortgage claim, and only yielding precedence to the State and 
^unal taxes. 
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The Hungarian Land Credit Institute began its career with the 
of land and other bonds. The latter were given to land owners who c 
tracted short term loans, for 15 % of the value of the mortgage if the 
was for 5 years and for 25 % if it was for 10 years. Up to 1870, bond 
at 6 % had been issued up to the amount of 1,070,000 florins. The l aJl( 
bonds bore interest at 5 % % and were redeemable in paper. But sin C( 
the paper circulation with its fluctuations in value affected the pfl Ce 
securities and they also had only a limited sale, in 1872 bonds ^ 
issued redeemable in silver in order that they might find purchasers abroad 
In more recent years an attempt has been made to place land bonds re 
deemable in gold in Germany but it was not crowned with success. 

The price of the bonds redeemable in paper varied in the ten y eat s 
1871-1880 from 81 to 87, so that the borrower had really to pay a rate 0] 
about 6 % % not including sinking fund. 

On February I st ., 1877, the Institute issued land bonds redeemable 
in paper at 5 % and so reduced the contribution the borrowers had 
to pay to working expenses from % to 1 / 9 % ; in 1880 it issued bonds at 
4 % %> which were placed in Vienna and at Frankfort. In 1887 it began 
to issue bonds at 4 %. In 1895 the older bonds at high interest were 
converted, on payment of a premium, into bonds at 4 %. With this 
conversion, which was fully successful, was associated an issue of land 
bonds at 3 54 %» which had already been decided on three years before 
and which was made abroad at the average price of 91. 

The amount of the mortgage loans rose at the end of 1910 to 
381,929,357 crowns as against 284,748,759 crs. lent in 1900. In addition 
to this on December 31 st ., 1910, the institute had conducted improvement 
credit business to the amount of about 75,000,000 crs. 

At that date the institute had a special guarantee for its bonds in 1 
reserve fund of 18,884,390 crs., for mortgage loans, another of 8,431,52005 
for improvement loans and a mutual solidarity fund of 5,577,526 crs. Thi 
net profits accumulated since the foundation of the institute amounted fa 
14,426,795, crs. since the whole of the credit balance had to go to increas* 
the capital of the institute even after the special reserve funds contemplated 
in the rules have been formed. Thus the total capital (including the cod- 
tributions of the foundation members and of the State) amounted in ip 
to 48,655,641 crs., or 10 % of the Institute bonds. 

We must finally observe that the Hungarian Land Credit Institute; 
in addition to land credit operations, also engages in other business, dej 
posit business, discounting etc. 

2. — The National Land Credit Institute for Small Landowners M 
founded at Budapest in 1879 an ^ the State favoured its foundation witl 
a grant of 500,000 florins. 

The privileges, conferred by Law XXXIV of J une 8 th . , 1871 on the Hue 
garian Land Credit Institute, were extended to this Institute. Hereof 
we find two classes of members, foundation and ordinary members. ™ 
foundation members are those contributing to a guarantee fund with share 
of 100, 500 or 5,000 florins. They are only liable up to the amount a 
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ku 3^ — Of course the d<ditnrc , 

I several liability. rs are mem bers with joint 

the foundation members have right to vnf#» /r ~ 
the dumber of their shares) in the general meetinU 3 ^ accordin S 
ordinary members have only one vote for 

The management is entrusted to a president ^ 

W at the general meeting,, assisted bv ? e™.n :n nd ^ vice-president, 
management, there is a 

counts. y memDers tor the examination of 

The loans at first, might not exceed m „„„ a ■ 
tended in 1883 to 20,000 and in 1887 to 40 000 fl fl ° nilS ’ Tbe Hmit was 
nv restriction of the kind was abohsW ’ yJ C 1 “ i8 93 

! in behalf of the small landowners has a.- ^ ork of tlie ^stit- 

mention, in proof of this, that, SSf “ ’™ tended. I,et 
ated of a value of less than 12,000 crs. IcUnly “ S ”“ mo ^agehad been 
The loans are granted up to half the value! alargeramou n t - 
t, with the object of offering the small lanrtn e mortgaged land. 

5 the institute entered into alar ^ credit, in 

ional Mutual Credit Society The tm a S ree ® en t with the Central 
it loans up to 75 % oiSe valnerf£ m ^ a ^° nS have undertak ^ to 
itnte granting loans for 50 °/ and Hip r ^ P r ° pert ^ the national 
e, 25 %. The Provincial Ilefewhl,, ' f- ^ for the ba ' 
ety, act as intermediaries and sureties for the I V1S10ns of the Central 
ties mentioned above. ' the loans S^ted by the two 

In addition, the National Institute bv Law vvvrr t o , 
tag loans for improvements and for Pen, i . XtI of i8 97. began 

further to extend th“ SS Z l 7 ^™ and ' in W m 
the new “ National Confederation of Hm,®’ *• to ° k: P a rtm the foundation 
& beginning, theLand CreSt Ini, ^T ? an ^ and Credit States. ” 

* 4 % %. Since the Symenfs^ 

® to working expenses wre both i «/ eiil 8 f d . f aad tbe contrib - 
i to pay amounted to 7 u 0/ j n lS o fi d 0 ' , tb ann . mtl es the debtors 
1889 at 4 ti 0/ a nH J *(t ,0 ' “J 886 bouds were issued at 5 % and 
* Ui contributions 1 \ • me tlme the »“«*» brio sinking fund 
te'loSi&SoS: 8 eXPenSeS W6re reduced to «* baff. £ 
'IS*. 1“ ^ueof bondsat 4 7 w« 

CSSiS Thliiti^r/ this institute h - b - 

to K7 • l0ans ln and bonds rose from 6o t QQ< 670 ers 

improvement loans one m! h^’t t ^ Wg mto account n, 000,000 crs. 

^bytheinstitate atXn flo at£ lte J5“ amount oftb « hm 

ltiv ' e of the Saxon*?* Init f. Uie f Nagy-Szeben, founded in 1870 on the in- 
ta ‘fct5thC«ef 4 Association of Erdely (Tmnsylvania), 

6 <M5cult,es - due P^y to the poverty of the region in 
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which it had to work and partly to the formal exactions of the Httug^ 
Government for the better guarantee of its good working, But after th 
formation of a working capital of 100,000 florins, of which 30 % is paid^ 
the land bonds of the institute were admitted on the Pest Exchange 
25th., 1872),, and on that of Vienna {November 24th.) and the rules were aj 
proved in their first form by the Agricultural Department (September 6^ 
1873) . The Rules as amended on April 18th. , 1876, in consequence of the Com 
merdal Code coming into operation, define the co-operative character Q 
this institute and its scope, which is that of facilitating the use of mortgag 
credit for Its members. 

In this institute, as in the two previously dealt with, we find two cl^ 
es of members ; the foundation and the ordinary members. The genera 
meeting is attended, in addition to these two classes of persons, also by crd 
itors, who are bondholders, and have a right to one vote for every ig ) 09 
fls. worth of bonds issued, while the Saxon Agricultural Association of Erie! 
has a right to five votes. 

The foundation members, who have subscribed shares to form tb 
working capital, receive not merely the interest on these shares, calculate 
at 6 %, but also a dividend equal to the tenth part of the net balance fo 
each working year. This dividend was, however, abolished in 1883 an 
the division of the profits was definitely regulated by the Rules of 1903 
as follows: 

Ten per cent of the net profits is placed at the disposal of the Erdeli 
Saxon Agricultural Association. Another 10% must be distributed amon| 
the members of the board of management and the commissioners of ac 
counts in the proportion established at the general meeting. Half tb 
profits must be placed to the reserve fund. The balance, 30 %, mayh 
used for purposes of public utility or to increase the reserve fund. 

We have shown above that the initial capital did not amount to mor 
than 100,000 florins, of which 30 % was paid up. But as the Eaw XXXV 
of 1876 ordered that the issue of land bonds must be guaranteed by tb 
formation of a special fund of 200,000 crs. to cover the obligations toward 
bondholders, and the Institute of which we are speaking had not the capita 
necessary for the purpose, it had to suspend the issue of land bonds for so® 
years and provide for the demand of mortgage loans out of the money de 
posited with it by the local population. But in 1879 the guarante 
fund required was already formed and then the issue of bonds was resumed 
The mortgage loans have always been granted and paid up to tb 
full nominal value of the land bonds without taking into account the car 
rent price on the exchange, except for the deduction of 1 % for the re 
serve fund. 

The period for repayment was at first very' short and the conffltwj 
of the loans consequently rather burdensome. Thus, the loans grant i 
1879 could not be for periods longer than 17 years and the annual wsu 
ments amounted to 9,5 %; in 1880 the term for repayment was proionge 
to 27 years, and the instalments were 8.2 %. The business, therefore^ 0 . 
made slow progress up to 1885, when loans were made redeemabe 13 
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and the instalments were reduced to 7 < 0/ Th(1 „ 
uied successively in 1887 and 1803 i n the WhaV ^ .? “ tlons were 
.tad * 6 % for loans repayable^ 40 lIZ 
.introduced a type of loan redeemable in J 0 year! 9 3 ' the Instlt,lte 
, The first issue of land bonds was made in Xfi H 
Jat these bonds gave right to interest at 4 V,°/ an rf a n • 

^ment, they were :only quoted 

dered necessary to make a second issue at 6°/ K eon * 

, %. This succeeded perfectly ; the bonds in f w edu “ the premium to 

aid series was issued in 1881 redeemable in 27 years ^ThT^ 101 ' 

TIT a " d the b0Dds ^e “uo ed a rT "* ° f 

The fourth senes was issued in 1884 at s V 0/ „/ °t . 

bus. Since at that date the land bondt of this “ 3 ° Vi 

isecunty by the Government and the Austro-Hunmri/n 7 acc «pted 
ieprices continually rose, so that in 1887 them could bf , Vlenna ' 
fth. series at 5 % and in 1893 a sixth at a V h \ SSue , d P ar a 
ears. In 1902 the seventh issue was made at 4 □/ . redeemabie w 40 % 
*7’ when the eighth issue was made, to rai* the rateto ^ 
no last senes were reedemable in 50 years 4/2 Th * 

i 'those at 4 % a value of ia ito lo^ ' dT^ ?‘7° f P 6 ’^ 0 
s At the same date the reserve fund amounted^ 2 1 £ 6m hfff* 

s,;?, ssa?i sas-L’ 1 *,' 1 * Asa 

ie guarantee fund against depreciation of theTnl to^oo^T' *** 


§ 2. Mortgage 


banks and BANKS for MIXED PURPOSES, LIMITED 
by SHARES 


Th wi l e spread in ot4er «»•** 

’l/mortiSi bST Bm P at Budapest founded “ 1 % « the 

r, caU f d - !t hadnot to ** £ 

ffltral bank L Jt? 7! ‘ “dr™iual landowners, but to act as a 
*•£*»«*£ mort g age , 1Ils 7 ut ® and, in addition to that, to or- 
The Lr f , urance a s alnst losses in mortgage business 
tw^debShS^iT 85 f Xed at 2 '° 00 ’ 000 florins - 600 ’ 000 fls - Paid up. 
serve fund or deiLh* nd “.‘° pay , 5 % of the amoimts borrowed into a 
ltd thus fomioA P ° Slt securities or bonds for an equivalent amount The 
f0Imed was “tended to cover losses in the banking business 
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The first: board of directors was not successful in 
programme and the special general meet! 
complete reorganisation of the institute. 

It was also decided that it must do communal credit h„ 
Consequently, the share capital was increased to 10,300,000 fls and? 
impetus was given to the business of the society. ' a ** 

„ 10 *?»’. work . “ fact, in 1881 the total lent amounted 

7,188,851 ; m 1891 it had increased to crs. 36,854,605. At the be™ ^ 
of its career, the bank granted rural mortgage loans almost exclusive?® 

? tended itS Urban business, so that at the end of tir 
atmut 60 / 0 of the business was represented by rural loans and 40 o/\ 
urban loans. In fact, at that date, of 278,805,946 fls. lent on the guar'!, 1 
of mortgages 180,000,000 fls. represented value of rural mortaLs 
122,000.000 that of urban mortgages. gages aQc 

The communal loans amounted to 306,045,033 fls. 

In 1901 the Hungarian Mortgage Bank appreciably extended its in 
fluence on the Hungarian mortgage market by the purchase of the JL 
number of the shares of the New Hungarian Agricultural Credit and w 
provement Bank, of which we shall now give some account. 

A S r * cuUural Credit Improvement Bank was 
founded at Budapest m 1895 with a capital of 24,000,000 crowns, under to 
form of a society limited by shares, with the object of favouring the inter® 
of agnculture, increasing the means of communication, and promoting to 

formation of co-operative societies, extending credit and facilitating 
improvement works. raourang: 

At JJW 0f i Hs ba , nk has been rapid enough, especially since 1001 
At that date the mortgage loans amounted to 28,633,189 crs.; in IQI0 Z 

Srall“ t0 70,837 ’ 738 CrS - ° f wbicb 62 -530,796 crs. represent* 

This institute has also made communal loans (to the amount oi 
6,515.568 era. in 1910), loans for the reconstitution of vineyards (fra 
ii,86 o, 3 3 6 crs ), loans for viticulture (11,863,200 cis.) and railway loans 
27,517,600 crs.). The reserve fund amounted in 1910 to 2,705,683 crs. 

3- ~ Central Mortgage Bank of the Hungarian Savings Banks —The 
idea of founding this institute, realised in 1892, was due to the consid- 
eration of two points characteristic of the needs of mortgage credit in Hunga- 
ry, on the one hand, the necessity of decentralising the land credit institute 
in a country in which there are large rural regions not well provided with eas 
means of communication, and, on the other hand, that of centralising & 
issue of land bonds to facilitate their being placed on the large nations 
and foreign central financial markets. It was precisely a large number 0 
small credit institutes, savings banks, people's banks etc., that made pro- 
vision for the foundation of this Central Bank with a capital of 4,000,000 
crowns. 

This Bank has rendered considerable services to the small local institutes, 
undertaking for them such mortgage loans as the nature of these institute 
did not fit them for. The best proof of the success of this institution is 
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jin the gr^i d'velopment ° f its business, the amount of which is al 

- ^ 6 r 80 ?; and the 

M at the sa ^ date "«* to 20,000,000 cisfthe iSv^und to 
WN" and the S f c ' al g“ arant « fund for land bonds to 8 620 Jf« 
The progress made by this institute has been favoured ' by v^ioS 
)vOTffl ent measures, the object of which is to facilitate the tLXrf 
)rtg ages, the transmissron of land bonds, and the grant of so^S 
Citations. 

' 7 A Tke , H ^ a n an Comme ! cial Bank <>f Pest was founded in 184s At 
st ,t did not specially propose to conduct mortgage credit busing The 
Nation of the : Hungarian Land Credit Institute suggested the^dea of 

Since the business of this department made little progress, as the con- 
^ of the loans were too burdensome, in 1882 it was decided to include 
»> molt g a g e credit witlnn the scope of the Bank. In that year an i«T 7 f 
„d bonds was made at 5 % which largely contributed to the progS 
.^e businesSi More that date the institute had issued^* at 
md at 5 72 /o* In 1886 it began to issue bonds at 4 % % and in 18m 
■/„. T e progress of the business is seen from the foUoA ? I 
eend of 1910 the amount of the mortgage loans was 245457,745® and 
^ 3 . 81 °®. were secured on rural estate. At the same date there 
re tends at 4 % / 0 in circulation, of the nominal value of roo 341 800 
and bonds at 4%. of thenominal value of 146,857,600 crs. Inadchtlokto 
% on mortgage, this bank had lent 236,594,-41 crs. to coZunes 

^ ° f tHe busmess of this ba,lk is commercial, so that it 
<s tie third place among the large Hungarian banks limited by shares 
y-The Hungarian Discount Bank at Budapest is of less importance for 
ortgage credit than the banks above mentioned. Founded in i860 
reorganised m 1881, it only began its mortgage credit business in 1002 

rnm at 4 > i9 °? *** a « ^ « “ * * 

JJ/ S /»• Tbe mortgage loans in 1910 amounted to 74,331 531 

iS 2 iJS crs - ^“ g gTanted in favour of rural estate. The amount 
febonds m circulation was 74,598,400 crs. 

J»me savings banks also call for mention among the land credit ' 

i lolmtPn ? eneral J Bank °f N «gy Szeben, founded in 1841, originally 
87 Th 1 I * 0 . conduct mortgage credit business. It began to do so in 
tve nnw , l "!*. management, the mortgage loans made by this bank 

lid bonds « t .t 0 * 6 COmparativel y lar ? e sum of 80,700,190 crs. The 
ouds are for the most part of the 4 % % type (59,931,300 crs.). 

‘osformoa ,eHera ^ Savings Bank of Brasso founded in 1835, was 
lad bond at °, a 7 CIety limited by shares at the end of 1896, but its issue 
lonnted T 7 dates from I 9 0I > so that m 1910 its mortgage loans only 
™ t0 31,139,326 crs. 



Finally, of less importance are the " Albina 
ute, founded at NagySzebetr in 1872 by the Roumanian population ^ 
Hungary, with total mortgage loans amounting to 11,093,355 crs.,th e £ ri & 
Mortgage Bank , founded at Kolosvar in 1891 , with mortgage loans amouuta 
to 7, 096,914 crs. and the Land Institute of theErdSly Savings Banks, founds 
at Mediasch in 1862, with, on December 31st., 1910, mortgage loans amount, 
ing to 7,435,916 crs - 


§ 3. Mixed savings banks. 


Under this name we find ten societies limited by shares conducting fin- 
ancial operations of various character, but working chiefly as savings bank, 
They began gradually to issue land bonds as the increase of their loan 
business threatened to make it difficult to realise their capital promptly. 

Some of these institutes have considerably developed their mortgagf 
business, both by means of their own capital, and the issue of land bonds, 
But since these savings banks present no special interest in resped 
to their work as land credit institutes, we limit ourselves to mentioning 
their names, the year of their foundation, and their head quarters. 

The savings banks we refer to are: 1st. First National vSavtogj 
Association, founded at Budapest in 1840, which began issuing land 
bonds in 1882; 2nd. Hungarian National Central Savings Bank, founded 
in Budapest in 1872, which issued its first land bonds at 4 % % in 
1888; 3rd. United Savings Bank of Budapest (Egyesult Budapest jmm 
takarekpenztdr) founded in 1846, which in 1874 began issuing land 
bonds at 6 % ; 4th. Budapest Savings Bank (Society limited by Shares) 
{Belvdrosi takarekpenztdr R. T.), founded in 1882, which began its mortgage 
business in 1895 with the issue of bonds at 4 %%; 5 ^ General Hungarian] 
Savings Bank {Society limited by Shares) founded in 1881 at Budapest) 
which began in 1904 to lend by means of issue of bonds at 4% ; 6th. First 
Temesvar Savings Bank, founded in 1846, which made its first issue of tori 
at 5% and 4 %% on January 1st., 1889 ; 7th. Savings Bank of the City 
of Arad, founded in 1888, which commenced mortgage business in 1890 m 
the issue of bonds at 5 % and a premium of 10%; 8th. Savings Bank of to 
County of Arad, founded in 1870, which began mortgage business in 109°. 
with the issue of bonds at 4 % % 1 9 th. First Debreczen Savings W 
founded in 1846, which began only fifty years later to issue bonds ai 
4 % %; 10th. First Croatian Savings Bank, founded in 1846, which issu 
land bonds in 1903 at 4 and 4 % %. 
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§4* Conclusion. 


Summarising the principal impressions gained from the study of the 
(janisahon of land credit in Hungary we observe two characteristic facts 
hat stake the attention of the impartial observer 
First of all we must remark the large quantity of land bonds issued 
ipresentag about 70 ,4 of the mortgage debt of Hungary, a proportion not 
gained in any other European country. This L F ■ ^ - l 

« . /IflA f A ftl A 4*AAN #1 a. £ 1 J . a a t 


rained in any other European country. This ma^be co^dered to i^ 

^credit histitirtes. reSlme * by the Hungarian laws on 

The other fact characteristic of the organisation of land credit in 
nngary is the proponderance of the mixed financial institutes in propor- 

* t0 th t e “f 5“ . aCti0D t0 mort &S* business alone ln 

d j 0St ° tbe “ stltutes t b at !SSue land bonds are ordinarv banks 

f bSnS KS SaVmgS nkS ^ Partly ‘Wd in mortgage 
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THE ORGANISATION OF SAVINGS BANKS IN SWEDEN 
AND THE INVESTMENT OF THEIR CAPITAL. 


official sources: 

Flodstrom (x. Registrar at the Office of Commerce): Savings-Banks in Sweden ptibfo 
by direction of the Government of Sweden, Stockholm, 1904. 

SveriCjES ofeiciella Statistik Sammandrag, 1913 (Official Statistics of Sweden, j* 1? 
Stockholm, rgi3. 

Sveriges Ofeiciella Statistik Sparbanker. Postsparbanken ar 1911 {Official Statistic 
Swedish Savings Banks. Post-Office Savings Banks in 1911). Stockholm, 1912. 

OTHER SOURCES: 

Eamm (A): Das Sparwesen in Schweden ( Savings in Sweden) in “Untersuchungen fiber das Vol 
sparwesen ”, pnbhshed by the " Verein fur Sozialpolitik.” Munich, Dunckeru. Humbi 
I 9 I 3 - 

Seidel (Dr.jur.)andPFiTZNER (Dr.jur.): Die Sparkassengetzgebung in den wichtigsten Staal 
(Legislation on the subject of Savings Banks in the Principal States) in: ‘'Untersuchunga 
already mentioned. 

Winslow (E. W., Consul General of the United States in Stockholm): Report on the Nature 
Operation of Postal Savings Banks in Sweden, published in the following Work: 

Notes on the Postal Savings Bank Systems op the Reading Countries. Publication I 
658 of the Senate of the United States of America. Washington, 1910. ! 

Rectjeil de Rbnseignements suk l’org anisation des administrations de l’union et s 
leurs services internes (Collected Notes on the Organisation of the Administrations oj 
Postal U nion and of their Internal Working), published by the Office of the Universal Pcs 
Union. Eausanne. Imprimeries R£unies, September, 1911. 


§ i. Swedish institutions for the coeefction of popular savbtc 

Not later than the end of the eighteenth century did savings banks ma 
their appearance in many countries. Their object was the safe keeping 3 
profitable investment of money which its possessors could not and dared 1 
invest directly in productive business. Up to that period, the employing 
capital in industry, commerce and agriculture was relatively rare and un# 
ain. In modem times the necessity for capital has increased, and att 
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^ time the institutions for encouraging, collecting, and investing savings 
a ve multiplied. Saving is no longer the expression of individual forethought; 

. ^ become the result of collective effort. The working and lower mid- 
Ik passes pnt their collected savings into leagues for defence of their inter- 
gtS) mutual aid societies, co-operative societies for credit, distribution, 
jading, etc., the moneyed classes into insurance companies and banks. 

jt becomes, however, more and more difficult to follow these various 
onQS of accumulation, and to draw up statistics of the annual saving 
uflje by a nation. Nor is it always possible in the absence of adequate 
statistics to calculate the amount of the capital saved every year by the 
Cerent classes of society, and to study the annual distribution of savings 
yaong the various investments. In many countries, Sweden among the 
[e st, means are wanting for investigating questions concerning the interests 
Q f agriculture in relation to the savings banks. 

In studying the question of saving in Sweden, as we have done in 
the case of other countries, it will be understood then that we must limit our- 
^ves to the investigation of those institutions of which the working is 

E rected or may be directed to the benefit of agriculture and the agricultural 
asses. 

I Except the savings banks, the institutions which are most important 
L collectors of the savings of the people are the people’s banks and the de- 
Ut batiks instituted by the ordinary banking establishments, 
r The ordinary and postal savings banks and the people’s banks are the 
lost important for our purpose, and of these we shall speak more in detail 
i the following paragraphs. 

For the present we shall confine ourselves to giving a few notes on the 
ivings collected by the ordinary Banksing Establishments. These institu- 
lons, established as societies limited by shares to carry on real banking 
nsiness, began in 1877 to compete with the Savings Banks, For the first 
renty years the amounts they collected were inconsiderable, but they 
icreased perceptibly during the following years. In 1911 the savings 
leposited in the banks limited by shares amounted to 303,107,000 crowns, 
aid the average amount in each bank book was 369 crowns (1). 

We can not, however, ascertain what classes have contributed to 
he formation of this capital and to what amount each class has done so, 
lor what proportion of the sums invested by each brings in a profit. 
It may, however f be affirmed, in view of the fact that these banks work 
in industrial and commercial centres, that the savings are made more 
specially by the urban population, and also that the greater part of 
he sums deposited by the rural population is absorbed in the business of 
he urban centres. 

At the close of 1910, the total amount of the loans made by ordinary Bank- 
? Establishments with capital collected by them was 1,490,500,000 crowns, 
47 /Ooo,ooo crs. of which represented mortgage loans, and about 195, 
loans on personal guarantee. 


(>} The Swedish crown of 100 ore is equal at par to 1.389 Francs. 
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§ 2. Ordinary savings banks. 

The first savings bant in Sweden was founded at Gothenburg in ^ 
In the following year the Savings Bank of Stockholm (Stockholms Sta 
sparbank) was established, and during the following years of the same 
ade similar institutions arose in most of the provinces (Dan), except^ 
north where there was nothing of the kind till towards the middle of t 
last century. These banks reached their fullest development in the provia 
of Molmohus at the southern extremity of the peninsula, where the pop, 
ation is most numerous (above 460,000 inhabitants) and mast dense (abo 
91 per square kilometre in 1900) and where more than 80% of the area 
arable. In this Lan in 1850 there were 14 large savings-banks. 

The successive increase in these institutions is shown by the followi 
figures giving the number of savings banks in both town and country 
the end of each decade from 1830 to 1910. 


TabtE I. — Number of Ordinary Savings Banks in Sweden (1830-1910) 


Year 

1830 

1 

18*0 

1830 

i860 

1870 

1880 

1 1890 

j 

1900 1 rj 

1 

Town ............. 

22 

46 

56 

71 

89 

1 

93 

99 

103 

1 

Country 

3 

*4 

- - I 

30 

80 

146 

258 

279 


3 

Total . , . 

25 

1 

60: 

86 

151 

235 

35 i 

.378 

388 

\ 


From 1820 to 1910, savings banks to the number of 521 were esta 
fished, of which number 436 (83.68 %) still existed on December 31 st ., 19] 
which is a high percentage. 

The greater number of savings banks in country districts is explain 
by the tendency of the rural population to remain independent of the riti 
They are not so numerous in the cities where the density of the populati 
might seem to require them, because of the competition of ordinary ban 
Ing establishments, which find it especially convenient in the cities to colb 
savings. Nevertheless in 1910, twenty-six urban savings banks h 
388 branches in the country. 

In the northern provinces, owing to the sparse population, the pi 
gress of these institutions has been much checked. 

But with increased facilities for communication and the growing vreal 
of the lower and middle classes, the proportion of savings banks to t 
population has increased. In 1830 there was a savings bank for e vC 
115,523 inhabitants, in 1850 one for every 40,495, in 1880 one for eve 
13,007 and in 1910, one for every 12.666. If we include the 41 
ches, there is now one bank for every 6,481 inhabitants. ^ , 

We must now describe the origin of these banks, their economy 
legal nature and the rules by which they are governed. 
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They were at first established on the initiative and in the interest 
rivate persons, without any aid or intervention from pubhc auth“ritiS 
^hameutgranted “f* of them a credit in the SS 
ot 1840, 80,316 Chambers of Agriculture {HuskaUuingssdllskaiA orr^ 

-*» - 4«i.i 

Up to 1875 the idea prevailed in Sweden that- th* u 

/» <» ««■«»» J «, SiSlS £ 

tred and the cost of their administration be increased*, ,7^ • 
decade mcluding the year 1870, numerous banks hart or) * e ’ “1 

hhadlostheavilyforwantofgood administration, the idea liberty up 

® prevailing had to yield to the evident necessity of protecting thdlte 
of depositors. Then came the law of 187^ whirl, u g tneinter_ 
ve greater publicity to the acts of the administration. ThisTw ho^ 
m spite of s “ccesave modifications in 1888 and 1890 proved ’instf- 
, t° guarantee the healthy development of the bank, and it 
nefore superseded on July i 9 tb„ 1892 by a new law still in force ™ 
t an amendment mtroduced by law of May 25th rqos S is ^ 

By the law of 1875 it was enacted that the savings banks, as they 
ddendl! 1 of institutions of public utility, musi not paj 

The above character was preserved by the law of 1892, by which it 

\tSL7SS. ^ baQks “ aot A 

The whole of the profits must go to the reserve fund, but should this 
eabove 10% of the savmgs, the Board of Management may appropriate 
' surplus to mcreime the interest to depositors or to aTX 

r<C “f 1 Stimulate eCOUOmy ' among the 

Mce of tw \ ^ the Board with the con- 

tence of the directors, assign one half of the net profits to some 
KTOlent object or to a work of public utility. 

hese banks may not undertake any other debit business than that 
Mraig money at interest and paying it out on demand 
A bank may not be established by fewer than twenty Swedish citizens 

S?T S rw fthe “ mpetent ”**“« “ the ^ct S 

. than zZ' cro*™* “ ^ ** «**“ must »<* be 

K^frni™ 11181 ^ 0 ^ ( Hu£vu dman), numbering from 20 to 50, may be 
*5 ° m T° ag ** f0unders ' and ma y become directors 
d out of ’? es .f enmt > the directors may receive an allowance to be 
M t h V ntereSt on the c apdal of the bank. 
av e '^raters, even though also directors, may in no case 
The tlon of a “y bind. 

investments are of special interest. The banks 

t, and thev 1 , r !r e , S , tate ’ ^ccPt m case o£ necessity as payment of a 
y must sell it again as soon as an opportunity offers. 
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I/)ans must not be granted for longer than ten years, except those^ 
by royal authority to communes or public bodies, ^ 

It is not necessary that there should be a written receipt for thefo 
when it is guaranteed by the directors or by employees of the bank or fa 
secured on government stock, general mortgage bank bonds or other p, 
fectly safe security, or a mortgage on rural or urban real estate ft*! 
amount of not less than half its value fixed according to the latest esti^ 
Such real estate must be insured against fire. 

To ensure the regularity of payments even at times when the demat 
of the depositors rise, it is laid down in the law that at least one tenth 
the savings must be invested in easily realisable personal estate or dm 
ited in the Bank of Sweden or in some other bank, the rules of which h 
been approved by the King. 

There are special rules for the control of the administration by | 
authorities, and for the deposit and withdrawal of savings. 

In order that these institutions may be accessible to the greatest possi 
number of persons, married women and young persons above the age 
15 may do business with them without the authorisation of husbands 
parents. 

Kaeh bank is permitted by law to fix the minimum and maxim 
amounts of deposits it accepts. 

The mi nimum deposit authorised by the rules varies according 
the bank, from 10 ore to 5 crowns. For the most part the minimum 
fixed at 25 ore. There are, however, 40 banks which have fixed the m 
imum at 50 ore, 148 at one crown and one bank at five crowns. 

The maximum has been fixed by 58 banks at from 3,000 to 3,000 crow 
by 14 banks at 5,000 crowns and by 86 banks at 100,000 crowns.. In th 
banks the maximum is 50,000 crowns 

The banks must not give up the right to notice of demand for wi 
drawal, lest crises should occur injurious to the creditors themselves, wl 
these crowd for payment in moments of panic. 

The banks are never permitted by Royal Decree to suspend paym 
even temporarily. 

Notwithstanding the competition of similar institutions, such as Pos 
and Ordinary Banking Establishments, the ordinary savings banks b 
extended their operations, especially in the southern provinces where 
population is densest and agriculture is most important in compart 
with other industries. In 1910 there were in Sweden 1,560,317 savr 
bank books, and as at that date the population was calculated at 
there were 10 books for every 35 inhabitants (1). At the same date 
deposits amounted to 808,789,000 crowns, a considerable sum consider 
the wealth of the country, the number of the inhabitants and the easts 
of other institutes collecting savings. It means an average of 5 ™ ^ 
per book. The rate of interest paid to depositors, generally above 4-5 

(1) These figures are not absolutely correct, for in Sweden a person may have more t 
one book in the ordinary savings banks. 
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nieh when compared with that paid bv n riW* , , . 

^European State. Nowithstanding tte tte 3 “° St 

is exceed the deposits. The following tabieshowT.h “ f me 

y banks from i860 to 1910 : 8 ShoWS tbe P^ess the 

'able II. — Progress of Ordinary Savings Banks />»•> tS^. «. 


YeM 


Number 

of 

Books 


i 8 7. 6 75 

353,867 

762,638 

L072.735 

I,22S,93o[ 

1,560,3 


of 

crowns 


27.29 

57 - 3 ° 

146.07 

27503 

437-39 

80S.79 


Deposits 

Number 

of 

Books 
per 1,000 
Inhabi- 
tants 

Excess of 
Deposits (+) 
or of 

Withdraw- 
als (-) 

(in 1 ,000 
crowns) 

Yearly 

Rate 

of 

Interest 

per 

Inhabitant 

(in 

crowns) 

Per Book 

I (^ 

! crowns) 

7 

M3 

49 

+ 5l8 

4.76 

M 

162 

85 

, + 7,39<> 

4-95 

32 

192 

167 

+ 4,4 6 9 

4-85 

57 

2 56 

224 

^ 3,690 

3-85 

85 

356 

239 

+ 2,893 

4-58 

146 

518 

282 

+ I5>586 

4.49 


As these figur^ show, the absolute and relative importance of the de- 
s s as wdl as of the number of books, have increased considerably dunne 
dast thirty years, while the rate of interest, in spite of various importan? 
dilations, has on the whole tended to diminish important 

As ,, we bn ow from the r P rec eding section, the Swedish statistics do not 
■ . tte f distribution of depositors according to trade or motion 

mth- 13 lm ?°f lble t0 f! ve exact fi g“ res . yet from a knowledge of the 
amsahon and topographical distribution of savings banks inSwiC 

I tn 7„1 Tt 'Tf d ? bk ^ ° f the Sg fo £5 

ohtion In fact of 436 banks existing in 1910 about 326 were in the 

toy, and of those in cities many had founded branchesfor the agnciil 

fopulahon These savings banks have serious competitors incite 

he rateTfTnte^es'^n . astabbsh ^ ents but ' owin g to the great difference 

postal bank! * ld by pnVate Savings banks aDd th at paid by 
Postal banks, there is no competition between them. P 7 

ire statistics show the amount of the sums entered in the books • it 

*ding°wn 610 ^ ? 5 ' 4 % ° f tbe books c0 °tained, iu 1910, savings not 

S he°“Zr d ^ 0f the t0tal dfi P° sits “ ^wn in wt 

saviDgs banks employ tbe funds at thdr 
h,wes£S capital reserves and all other sums in their 
1 ffladevwro d tba ’, haVmg fuU hbert y ens ured to them by law, they 
“fon r^proSy 6 mVeStmeatS ' They generally prefel mort gage*s 

L of twT g taWe sbows that in 1910 the savings banks invested 
Laeir tunds m mortgages: 



85»777,8 9 o.So 9 75 35,483,843.63 4.04 49 3 . 493 , 034-* 3 S<S.-TJT 144,484,4X4.31 La. ^3 i2o,2j6,a7o.i6/jj.ff/ 
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We are Sony we cannot give figures to show how much money is fa. 
sted in mortgages on rural and urban estate respectively. But S- 

■§ **Z TFT are 6 pnvate Savings banks country (UstrictT it 
table that a large percentage of mortmmes tn 


8 ,, ^ Ktvl,, 8s banks in country districts it 

{be preceding table shows that, the greater the capital of the savimrs 
ub, the larger is the proportion of funds invested in mortgages This 

' T rtT 6 * 18 01117 Wten ttere " e considerable funds ta 

ic administered that it becomes easy to organise a system of mortgage 
jus, especially of those redeemable in instalments, which at the same L. 
est satisfy the requirements of the bank by supping flk CextZ 
aal withdrawals, and also serve the interests of agriculture. We are so£y 
„tto possess asm the .case of other countries, facts to show the 
ortl on of mortgages redeemable in instalments to the total number to 
rery group of savings banks. Ior 

Loansonmortgagesto private persons have become more important 
unng the last thirty years; they represented 42.70 % of the total amount 
f hinds administered m 1886, increasing to 51.54 0/ fa i890 to $ 0/ . 

500 and finally to 56.11 % m 19x0. 0 6/ /o 

But loans granted on jwsonal guarantee have decreased in importance • 
^ represented 30.76 % of the total in 1880, 24.64 % k i8q 0 ' 
1.58 % m 1900 and 16.43 % fa 1910. In thirty years thit form of loan 
s diminished by one half As regards loans to private individuals on 
Bonal guarantee it will be observed that the savings banks destine 
greater or smaller proportion of their funds to transactions of this kind 
cording to the amount of the capital they have to invest. The smafe 
vrngs banks, situated in small centres where the solvency of borrowers can 
: more easily ascertained, grant a larger proportion of loans on bills of 
change than the larger banks. In fact, the banks with funds not exceeding 
tao crowns invested m such loans 42.77 % of their funds in 1910, white 
ose the capital of which was from 1,000,000 to 5,000,000 crs. invested in 
is way 0 y 21.31 % , and banks with still larger capital only 8 02 % 

ufeZLatfo haS r 6en ^ ft wffl appear that private savings 

nb mvest the greater part of the funds at their disposal in loans to priv- 

Sw 1 20 ? ° n T Ulity ° f m0rtgages 01 of bffls ^e. 

It banlr^ f of / ucb investments (85.48 %) is made by those 
T^ Ch u eP f ltS 2 5°’ 000 crowns, but not above 

j \ be smaller banks usually engage in personal credit business 

)rw ^ ep ? sits ' 5 >ooo,ooq crs. almost exclusively 'm 

g ge credit business to the very considerable sum for Sweden of 
^325,023, crowns. 


§ 3 Postal savings banks. 

tbp 1 rwf sav ings banks were founded to receive the savings 
P°orer classes, more especially in those thinly populated parts of 
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Sweden where ordinary savings banks either were non-existent 
few in number (i). Vei 

They have entirely fulfilled their purpose. The ordinary savi 
banks in Sweden work successfully and have become institutions of t> 5 
utihty working without any idea of profit, so, in order to protect themfi 
the competition of the postal banks, the deposits bearing interest in t? 
latter were limited to 2,000 crowns and the rate of interest restricted! 
3.60 %, that is about one crown per cent less than the rate of tie 
inary banks. R 

The postal banks receive, in proportion to the number of inhabitant 
a larger amount of savings in the less populous provinces where the ordinal 
savings banks are less active, and a less amount in the densely populate 
provinces where there are thriving private savings banks. In the last repoi 
of the postal banks we find that in 1911, exclusive of the city of Stockhoh 
the provinces of Norbotten (which according to the census of December y* 
1911 had 1.5 inhabitants per square kilometre), Skaraborg (30 per sq.km 
and Kopparberg (6 per sq. km.) showed the highest figures for deposit 
(respectively 2,758, 2,774, an( * 2,739 crowns per 1,000 inhabitants), whil 
in the provinces of Malmohus (91 inhabitants per sq. km.) where ft 
ordinary savings banks are more numerous and active, and Kristianstaj 
(35 inhabitants per sq. km.) the average amounts of savings per 1,000 iJ 
habitants were only 752 and 632 crowns respectively i 

To throw further light on the character of the postal banks, itnJ 
be observed that in Sweden more than in many other countries, the] 
work is subsidiary to that of the ordinary savings banks. They reach] 
their highest development twenty years after their institution, receiving! 
1904 deposits to the amount of 54,899,275 crowns in 571,824 bank booa 
(against 600,000 crowns in 1,300,000 books of the ordinary savings bank] 
and declined in importance ,up to 1910, while the ordinary savings bad] 
continued to increase in number, as shown by the following table. * 


Table IV. — Number of Books and Amount of Deposits 
in the Postal Banks from 1884 t° 1911* 


Year 

Number 

Of Book* 

Number 
erf Book* 
per 1,000 
Inhabitant* 

Amount 
of Deposits 
(in crowns) 

j Amount of Deposits 

per Book 

pet iot 
Inhabitant 

1884 

79.513 

17 

827,641 

IO.41 

178,1 

1885-89 

155.355 

32 

3,918,681 

23-22 

82j. 

1890-94 

300,346 

6l 

30,417,231 

66.49 


1 895*99 

489,478 

97 

54 , 057.308 

109.78 

10,769. 

I900-04 

571.824 

109 

5 4, 899,2 75 

96.02 

10,561. 

1905-09 

563,782 

104 

5 0 ,252,543 

89.08 

9 . 348 ' 

1910 

557.337 

IOI 

46,253,411 

82.99 

8,376- 

I911 

56j,759 

102 

47,186,406 

83.40 

8,484: 


(0 From 1903, when the State under took the insurance of life annuities, the postal^ 
have been required to collect the petmums and pay the annuities. 
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tt e decline apparent from these figures is also shown in the excess 
pthdiawafc over deposits since the year 1900. 


y«l« 


Excess of Withdrawals 
over Deposits 
crowns % 


^ 

x 9°5 2,621,033 

I 9 10 681,042 

l 9 n 631,060 


140.00 

122.50 

105.29 

104.90 


This diminution of deposits in the postal banks is the more remark- 
fc because the number of post-offices authorised to act as savings 
fc has been increasing during the last few years ; from 1 <7, in ml 
,652 in 1900, 3,245 « 1910 and 3,286 in i 9 n. These figures show 
t die postal banks which corresponded to 88 % of the post-offices existing 
1884, corresponded in 19,11 to 99.27 %. And, as the deposits have 
wished not only in absolute value, but also in proportion to the 
rage amount entered m each book, we may conclude that the postal 
higs banks in Sweden, while their funds have decreased have still a 
at economic and social mission. They leave to private savings banks the 
tom of those who can accumulate larger savings, and who seek for 
qnate interest, and devote themselves to the service of the poor who 
fa for then small savings the greater convenience and security offered 
the postal banks to the higher ratesoffered by the private savings banks 
erethe latter exist the postal banks, all organised on prindples of 
ihc utility, confine their labours to poor and thinly populated districts 
ie they alone can aid the humblest classes of society in their efforts to 
2 money. 

It must also be pointed out that, in consequence of this, the cost of admin- 
ition has increased and rose in 1911 to 296,845 crowns, and the average 
u tansaetaon is 35 ore, a figure which, however, cannot be consid- 
(1) n C ° mpared with the ^Penses of postal banks in other 

The rules governing the Swedish postal banks must now be considered, 
vrnfm ^ ? ne of tlie m °st important as confirming the social charac- 
mfifc e Savmgs ^ an ^ s an( i depriving them of any possibility of making 
bnmfU that ’ as . m similar institutions in nearly all other countries, 
r$ anrl fv, ° n lnves ^ en t S ' a iter deduction of the interest to deposit- 

, f, ^ °* administration, must be exclusively appropriated to 

ip am ° ? e an d especially to its efforts to encourage sav- 

% ^ong the poorer classes. 

L specif may ma( * e ™ co * n ’ * n ^np 0115 °f government bonds or 

* * Sfc Bulletin of Economic and Social Institutions, no. 8. Aog. 1913. p, 105. 
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The minimum is one crown, the maximum on which interest 'n 
paid is, as has been said, 2,000 crowns. Deposits in excess of thfcc, , 
no interest SQa ^ 

Withdrawals may be made in every postal bank, after a special 
has been addressed to the central office. There is no “ saving clause 
French savings banks, but the central office may fix a period for withd^ 
als which may extend to one month for amounts exceeding 500 f ^ 
Withdrawals at sight may be made only in the offices in Stockholm ^ 
Minors of 15 years of age and married women may make dei ' 
and withdraw without authorization from their parents or husl!^ 
The deposits and interest are guaranteed by the State. No person ^ 
possess more than one book. ^ 

In communes where there are no post-offices, the rural postmen u 
collect deposits and make payments. In 1910 the postmen so acting numb*, 
348. There were 1,393 schoolmasters and mistresses receiving the savir 
of their pupils in 1910. K 

In order to interest the officials in the extension of savings banks th 
receive a commission of 5 ore for each book,’ and 5 ore more if the account 
not closed within the year ; 2 ore for each deposit, and 0.1 per cent out 
total amounts, and oil % on the amounts sent to the savings banks if 1 
account is sent in every ten days to the head office. 

The rules as to the investment of savings bank funds are of spec 
interest. The capital not required for current expenses is deposited in t 
State Bank. The funds not needed for withdrawals are invested in Swe 
ish Government stock or in bonds of the General Mortgage Bank of Swede 
in both cases under State guarantee; or in bonds issued by communes m 
authority from the Government or by associations or institutes fd 
guaranteed by a commune duly authorised for the purpose by the Govei 
ment, both as regards the reimbursement of the capital or payment 
interest. 

Should any capital remain uninvested, it may be granted as a loan 
communes or private individuals on special security, or deposited in ban 
of which the rules have been authorised by Royal Decree, and which ha 
capital and reserves amounting to at least 5,000,000 crowns. 

We shall now see how the capital of the Swedish postal banks was; 
vested on December 31st., 1911. 

It amounted to 5 °j 55°*9 o 8-5 i crowns and was thus distributed; 



crowns 

% of the Tcdq 

Cash Balance, Credit, Advances etc. . . , 

306,104.89 

0.6l 

Bonds and Interest 

. 36,078,097.02 

71,37 

Communal Doans and Interest 

. 10,304,435.08 

20.38 

Mortgage Doans and Credit in Banks . . 

3,862,271.52 

7.64 

Total . . 

• 50,550,908.51 

100.00 
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§ 4. People’s banks. 


Less important as receivers of the people’s savings than the ordinary 
d postal savings banks are the Peopled Banks (Solidaroska FolhbanM) 

In consequence of the new law of i m< which gives the name of ba^k 
solely to those institutions the regulations of which have been approved by 
Koyal Decree, the people’s banks, have been obhged to change thek 
denomination for those of Credit Associations, People’s Institutes Savings 
Institutes etc. 1 6 

Unlike the ordinary savings banks, these people’s banks are not in- 
stitutions of pubhc : utility, nor do they limit themselves to receiving sav- 
bgs; they receive deposits at long maturity and open current accounte with 
Bueof cheques. There are 17 institutions which discount bills of exchange 

Then regulations, like those of the savings banks, must be approved^' 
the provincial administrations. y 

At the end of 1910, there were 23 people’s banks, of which two were urban 
md 21 rural ; there were 18,394 depositors, whose savings amounted to 
1,528,000 crowns. The minimum for deposits is fixed bv the bank at from 
150* oonecrowmandin general thereisnofixed maxinuun forthe amount 
mtered m each book. 

■h a t TIle aT ra fu mte . rf “ tereSt for 1910 was 4 ' 4 28 %- lower therefore than 
Mstafbankl ^ 0ldmary savln S s banis ’ and higher than that paid by 

The average credit in 1910 for each book, 409.28 crowns, is lower than 
dl aV T ge “ deposited “» ‘he ordinary savings bank books, and 

ugher than that in the postal bank books. 

The savings deposited in the people’s banks form 63.4 of their capital. 

me nature of the transactions of these banks has an influence on the 
t investments, as shown in the following table. 


tlK BuMin ^ Economic Social Imlitutions. no. n. November, 1913,311 art- 
's (Vrm ■ Dannfelt i on Agricultural Credit in Sweden. § 2: The General Mortgage Bank, 
^S^usatiou Work< 
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Tabi^ V . — Nature of Investments of People's Banks in 1910, 


Nature of InTcstaents 


Cash 

Credit in other Banks 

Real Estate and Stock 

Bonds 

Shares and Personal Estate .... 
Bills discounted (in 17 Institutions) 
Loans on Mortgage of Real Estate 
» on other Mortgages .... 
» on Personal Security .... 

Credits 

Interest Due 



Total . . . 


?7fc55M4 

755,271.67 

63 , 349 . 8 * 

32,350.00 

2,891.86 

3,283, 154.94 

3 , 509 , 555-12 

903,846.61 

3,890,569.48 

2 ° 2 ,433«73 

94,017.26 

13,012,991.93 


2.12 

3.80 

0.25 


2 5.23 

26.97 

6.95 

29.90 

'•55 

072 


100.00 


In the case of the people’s batiks also, we have been unable to ascert- 
ain how much capital has been lent in mortgages on rural property. W« 
only know that nearly 27 per cent of the available funds were invested iij 
mortgages on real estate. 

Unlike the savings banks, the people’s banks have invested 25.23 % 0 
their capital in discounting bills, and only 0.27 % in communal loans and i 
purchasing bonds, shares and other securities. 1 
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2. THE MORTGAGE QUESTION IN SWEDEN. 


SOURCES*. 

port Envoyfc a l’Institut International d’ Agriculture [Report sent to the Interna - 
Institute of Agriculture) by H. Juhlin Dannprlt, Secretary to the Royal Academy 
of Agriculture in Stockholm; Official Correspondent o! the International Institute of 
Agriculture. 

nsg Ttoskrift Utgifven ajp Kungl. Statistiska CentraleyrAn [Review of Statistics, 

I p^kshed by the Royal Office of Statistics) 1913. no. 1. Stockholm. 

In an article published in our Bulletin (1), Mr. H. Juhlin Dannfelt has 
liotfn bow land registers and books are classified in Sweden, where there is 
0 true cadastre for real estate. 

It seems to us that it would be interesting to complete the information 
tven in the abovemenfioned article, in connection with the question 
[ land credit, by the addition of some notes on mortgage statistics in 
jfeden, and on the subject of mortgage debts in that country during the 
1st few years. 

Mortgages on real estate to be legally valid must be entered in the land 
%isttr [fastighetsbocher) kept by the legal authorities. In these books 
^ entered the changes in landed property through alienation, free or condi- 
otial transfer, registration or cancellation of real charges. Every year the 
ldges must present to the Department of Justice a report of the mort- 
al which have been entered, renewed or terminated in the past twelve 
lonthS. 

No true census of the mortgage debt has ever been made and therefore 
;j$ impossible to ascertain precisely the amount of the mortgages on landed 
roperty. 

Nevertheless, by means of the data contained in the annual reports pre- 
ented to the Department of J ustice, the whole amount of the mortgage 
ebt may be calculated. 

But, as has been observed in the case of other countries, the figures 
hus obtained cannot be regarded as absolutely correct, representing as 
bey do, for various reasons, an amount greater than the true debt. Many 
lortgages are registered not as security for a loan, but for other real charges, 
t often happens that mortgages already terminated remain purposely 
cancelled. In the case of mortgages redeemable by instalments no ac- 
oimt is taken of repayments till all the debt is paid. Finally, as regards 
he whole debt on property, the statistics are incomplete, because the loans 
on the security of funds belonging to the State are not included in 
he amounts entered in the land books of the courts. 


(1) Bulletin of Economic and Social Institutions. November 1913- Agricultural Credit in 
■to- 5 5, Re a i ^5^ Rights, Band Books ami Ban <1 Regers, pp. 85-87. 
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These figures show that the mortgage debt in the ten years considered 
e continued to increase so quickly, that from 2,449,000,000 crs. in 1001 
Iose to 3.9*7.000.000 ers. m 1910. To this incrSse rnal propel^Tas 
jtnbuted less than urban, as may be easily perceived by obsenringthat 
tween 1901 and 1910 the difference between rural and urban indebted- 
ss almost disappe^ed. This is owing to the vigorous development of 
^fcredit m Sweden during the last few years, causing a growing 

Of all the institutions engaging in land credit business only the 
Bvinaal mortgage associations give data which leave no doubt as to 
i interpretation. In fact as these associations act as intermedi- 
ns for credit to agriculture the sums they lend represent only debts on 
ral land. 

Other institutions, such as private banks and savings banks, public and 
rate, publish only the total amount of their credit, without distinguish- 
; the nature of the real estate which is the security. 

Insurance companies do not engage in rural credit business 

If we consider the loans granted by various mortgage associations 
ween 1900 and 1911, we shall find that their increase has not followed 
! same ascendu « Une as *be mortgages on rural land. From 270 172 467 
wnsm 1900, these loans rose to 291,204,605 crowns in 1911. 

Hence it may be deduced that to the increase of rural mortgage credit 
ing the last few years, private capitalitsts, savings banks, banks properly 
called and other institutions collecting savings, have contributed in ever 
reasing proportion. 
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VARIOUS COUNTRIES. ' 


Unofficial Publications : 

Cahen {Uor) ; Ua repartition des valeurs mobiUers dans le monde ( Distribution of p 
Securities in the World). In “Finance Univers *\ December 15th., 1913. Pans ** 
Smith (G.) : Ues obligations foncidres dans les diverges parties du monde (Land Bonds i 
Various Parts of the World). In “ Finance Univers January 15th., 1914 w 
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GERMANY. 


Unofficial Publications : 

Deutscher BSrsen-Kalender UND Effbkten-Handbuch. ( German Calendar of Exckan, 
and Manual of Securities). 51st. Year. Frankfort on Main, 1914. Frankfurter Societs 
Driickerei. 4to. 216 pp. 

Dittmar {Dr. Hans) : Depositenbanken eines Agrarlandes. Eine Vergleichende Untos 
chung der Banken Mecklemburgs auf Grund von Monographien und 8 Kurventafelni 
Text 10. Erganzungsheft des Archivs fur exakte Wirtschaftsforschung. Thunen Archi 
(Deposit Banks of an Agricultural Country. Comparative Study of the Mcckfabu 
Banks, Based on Monographs, with 8 Diagrams in the Text. Tenth Supplement of t. 

Archiv fur exacte Wirtschaftsforschung " . Thiinen Archives). Jena; 1913. G. Fischer. 

UfeoPOLD (Joseph) : The Evolution of German Banking. London, 1913. C.and E. I*yton. 

Bel (H.) : Die Technik der zweiten Hypotheke (The Technique of Second Mortgage). In "Sp* 
kasse December 13th., 1913. pp. 451-454. Hanover. 

Dauk (Prof. Dr.) : Cber Vortrage zur Sicherung gegcn Kursschwankungen (Proposals for h 
surance against Depreciation of Securities). In " Bank- Archiv February 15th., i?n 
Berlin. 

Der HANNOVERSCHE Sparkassenverband (Federation of Hanoverian Savings Banks ), li 
“ Sparkasse January 1st., 1914. Pp. 10-13. Hanover. 

General Report on the Work of the Hanoverian Savings Banks. Developmen 
of Mortgage Uoans Reddemable in Instalments. 

Der Kampf um die Spareinlagen : Einlagenzinsfuss, 1913. (Competition for Savings /* 
vestments : Rate of Interest on Deposits). In “ Sparkasse January 15th., 1914. Hanover 

Die Sparkasse im Jahre 1912 (Satu’w.^s Banks in 1912). In “ Bank January, 1912- KriN 
Statistics of the Work and Investment of the Funds of the Prussian Savings Banld 

Dir Wires amkeit der Deutschen Stattgemeinden auf Gebiete des Realkredtts (M 
of the German Urban Communes in the Field of Real Credit). In “ Zeitschrift for 
munalwirtschaft und Kommunalpolitik December iolh., 1913. No. 23. Pj>- 
Berlin. 
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cember 15th., i 9 r 3 - Hanover. a 111 Sparkasse . De- 

Discussion of the Question of the Partidmtirm nf th* ^ ■ 
of the Problem of Popular Insurance. VUlgS Banljs in A* Solution 

^OTHEKENBEWEGUWG IN PhEUSSEN. rqi 2 (Mfwtono* U 

^January 24 th., 1914. Berlin. ' ^ » W* 

legGE SUGLI Cheques Pqstali al Reichstag lTtu>Tn,*^ n 
«)• " Ri vista delle Comunicazioni ”, November, R “ «• «» ***- 

hkinG (Regierungsrat) . Die Tatigkeit der Deutschen-'Miffpk^n^oi- ♦ ^ 
peutscben Bauembank in Danzig i m jab,,. I9IJ (rfe ln P “™ nnd d « r 

ihiile Classes in Posen and the German Peasants’ Bank in Dam /0f 

“Archiv fiirinnere Kolonisation December t , v" , ‘'l '* th ' Y «" W). 

.ffiUicHB VotssvERSiCHERrmo pnd Ofpentlichk SeAU^ ^.^V 
«< **«** to " Sparkasse January rat r o f T ft Wa "“ 

JSSKT at te Mecung of lte ' D “ •222ZZ ne. 

jfalovich (A.) : I* march^ des capitaux et les assurances en Allemagne {The Monev M. *w 
^ Soaet.es in Germany). In “ Economic fran ? ai s ".teiubef^. ^ 

Ming noth the investment on the funds of the German insurance societies 

T ws / 7 tT ^ teatUng 0reete **■ d * Anlegung von Spar- 
kassenbestknden tm lohabopapieren im f,nndtage undderMinisterialerlTvom afX 

Z 91 Tr * Cities consequent upon t ke DncusLVL 

“‘t , n ", 7 m ‘ mM SminSS Bmk »-* «» «b t0 Beared and 

tie Mmsterud Decree of January 2 +/A„ 1891). In “ Sparkasse February rst roia 
47*49* •> y 4* 


AUSTRIA. 


Unofficial Publication: 


>s (Prof Mai): Die Oesterreichische Credit- Anstalt. Eine Studie zur Geschichte des ester- 

W f fttT 15 ' U “ S,ria ” CUiit InMuk - A SlUdy lor lhe «*»» «f ^“rian 

tate ! ot hT air 'T the “ Jahrestoichte *r *** Handels-Akademie ”, 

"W *913. Heller and Stiausky. 


UNITED STATES. 


Unofficial Publications : 


^TZT UNITED STATES * ^ <tBanker,s ^zine” February and 

1 Iq « Annalist ”. December ist., 1913. New York. 

Notes on the Work of Certain Associations in the State of Ohio. 
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FRANCE. 

Official Publications : 

Le credit Agricole. Encouragements & la petite propri£t£ agrlcole. Le Credit Individ 
long terme en faveur des petltes exploitations. Le Bien de f ami lie insaisissable 
ganisation. Fonctionnement. ( Agricultural Credit. Encouragements to SmaU pL^ 
Individual Long Term Credit for SmaU Farms. Undistrainable Homesteads Of* 
Organisation. Working). Publication of the Agricultural Department. Agri^t 
Credit, Co-operation and Mutuality Division. Paris, 1913. National Press. 8vo. m * 

Rapport A M. le President de la Republique stir lrs Operations des Caisses d’h^ 
Ohdjnaires. Annee, 1911 ( Report to the President of the Republic on the Work of the (hi 
Savings Banks. Year 1911). Paris, 1913. National Press. Folio. 

Durand (E.) : La Banque de France et le mtemisme des souscriptions publiques (The 
of France and the Device of Public Subscriptions). In “ Revue d’Economie Politique 
November-December, 1913. Pp. 790-799. Paris. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Unofficial Publications : 

The Banking Almanack, 1914. Edited by Sir R. H. Inglis Palgrave, F. R. S. - London,!^ 
Waterlow. 1,364 pp. 

Gibson {A. H.) : Growth of the Leading Savings Banks. Liverpool Savings Bank, hi hanker 
Magazine. February, 1914. Pp. 333-336. London. 

Palgrave (Sir. R. H. Inglis) :La Banque d’Augleterre {The Bank of England), in “ Finaitc 
Univers ”. February 13th., 1914, Pp. 3-18. Paris.. 

P. W. M. : London Bankers’ Clearings in 1913. In Banker’s Magazine. February, 1914. Pp.2<8 
255- Eondon. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Unofficial Publications : 

Savings in the State of Victoria. In “ Banker’s Magazine ”, January, 1914. pp. 38. Lctfida 


ITALY. 


Unofficial Publications: 


Cassa Provinciale di Credito Agrario per la Basilicata : Relazione sull’esercizio 19M 
( Provincial Land Credit Bank for Basilicata. Report on the Working Year, i?i 4 
tenza, 1913. Garramone and Marchesiello. 

Federazione per il Credito Agrario nell’Umbria : Relazione del Consiglio Federale 
31 diccmbre 1912 {Federation for Agricultural Credit in Umbria : Report of th* & 
Council on December 31s/., 1912). Perugia, 1913. G. Benucci. 
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agrario nel Mezzogiorno continentals d’Italia e nell’Isola di Sardegna 
esercitato daixa Cassa di Risparmio del Banco di Napoli. Orddjamento e svilutpo : 
jgoa-!? 14 (A$ f * cuiiura t Credit in the Southern Mainland of Italy and in the Island of Sar- 
frriia, Granted by the Savings Bank of the Bank of Naples: 1902*1912. Organisation and 
Development). Naples, 1913. Ferdinand 0 Raimondi. 

msa W Risparmio in Bologna nel settantacinquesimo anno dalla sda fondazione 
^ t g 3 7*i9!2. (The Bologna Savings Bank in the seventy fifth Year since its Fondation , 1837- 
[gB ). Bologna, 1914- Fratelli Merlani. 

>rrct0 delle Opere Pie di S. Paolo in Torino nel 350° anno di sua esistenza, Gen- 
s’AIO 1563-GBNNAIO 1913* (The Institute of the Opere Pie di S. Paolo in Turin in the 
350ift. jw of Us Existence, January, 1563 -January, 1913). Turin, 1913. Soc. Tip. Ed. Na- 
lionale. 

xe dei Paschi di Siena : Rendicouto della gesfcione 1912 approvato eon deliberarioni 
della Deputazione Amministrativa dei dt 11 e 22 luglio 1913 {Report cm the Work for the 
Year 1912, Approved, in the Sessions of the Administrative Deputation on July nth. and 
22ni, I9I3)- Siena, I 9*3- Lazzeri. 

i(prof. Leopoldo).: Le Casse di risparmio ( Savings Banks). Milan, 1913. F. Vallardi. 
gaha (GinO) : Gli enti intermediari sul credito agrario italiano { Intermediate Institutes 
(or Agricultural Credit in Italy). In “ Rivista delle SodetA commerciali *\ October 
31st., I9 I 3* Rome. 

$£{%. S.) : La legislazione speciale sul credito agrario in Italia ( Special Legislation on Agri - 
CKiiuMii Credit in Italy). In “ Kassegna Nazionalc January 1st., 1914. VoL CXCV. 

Florence. 

Casolis (Carlo) : Le Casse di risparmio italiane c i loro rapporti con gl’Istituti cooperativi 
di credito {Italian Savings Banks and their Relations with the- Co-operative Credit 
In " Bollettino del Comitato Agrario Nazionale November 25th., 1913. 
No. ir. Rome, 

;m/di (Luigi): L’assorbimento e I’itnpiego dei risparmi da parte dello Stato ( Absorption 
n wl Investment of Savings by the State). In '* Rivista delle Society Commerciali M . Novem- 
ber 30th., 1913. Rome. 

ora (Federico) : II " Credito Fondiario Sardo ” e il privilegio degli istituti regional! {The 
Sardinian Land Credit Institute and the Privilege of the- Regional Institutes), In ‘ c Rifonna 
Sodale April, 1913. Turin. 

jzzati (Carlo) : I grandi migliorametiti fondiari. Scrbatoi e laghi artificial! {Extensive Land 
Improvements. Reservoirs and Artificial Lakes). In “ Agricoltura Moderna w . November 
idtli.-soth., 1913. No. 32. Milan. 

MciARiNi Coppola (Angelo), Deputato : Sulla neeessitA della compilarione di utia legge spe- 
dale per mutui di miglioramcnti dei lerreni a mite interesse {The Necessity of a Special 
Im for Lind Improvement Loans at Low Interest). Speech delivered on April 19th., 1913 
at the Southern Ag ricultural .Assembly. In “ Rivista Agraria May 4th., 1913* No. 18. 

Naples. 


JAPAN. 


Unofficial Publications : 

iBJxe or the Rate of Interest on Postal Savings Deposits. (In Japanese) . In “ Chug- 
! wa ' Sbogyo Shimpo w . December 29th., 1913. Tokio. 

^ment of the Law on the Japanese Mortgage Bank. (In Japanese) . In “ Chugwai 
Shimpo ,r . January' 7th. * 1914. Tokio. 

t 
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Official Publication : 

Verslag a an de Koningin bbtrekkeujk den Dienst der Rijkspostspaarbane; in v 
LAND OVER 1912. (Report to H. M. the Queen on the Work of the Dutch Postal 
Banks in 1912). The Hague, 1913. Algemeene Landsdrukkerij 4to. 65 -|- XI1 pp ^ 


DUTCH COLONIES. 

Unofficial Publication : 

Fabius (G. J.) : De Cura^aosche Bank (The Curasao Bank). In “Economist ”, j une j u] 
August, September, October, November, December, 1913. Nos. 6-12. The Hague 


PORTUGAL- 

Unofficial Publication : 

De Castro (D. Luiz) : Circulacao fidudaria e creditoagricola (Fiduciary Circulation andAv 
cultural Credit). In “Diario de Noticias January 29th., 1914. No. 17,320. bisboi 


RUSSIA. 

Official Publications : 

Work of the Pawn Institutes in Russia in 1912) (In Russian). Publication of IheSpecia 
Office of the Credit Division. St. Petersburg, 1913 V. Kirschbauni. 4to. 17 pp. 

Other Publications : 

Chasles (Pierre) : Une Banque d’Etat pouT le credit local en Russie (A State Bank for Lees 
Credit in Russia) . Extract from the “Revue de Sdence et de Legislation financi&e” 
January, February, March, 1913. Paris, 1913. M. Giard and E. Bidre. 8vo. 9 pp. 

Ulbrich (\v.) : The Organization of Agricultural Credit is Indispensable for Russia (InRwMi 
St. Petersburg, 1912. M. Kwara. 8vo. 226 pp. 

Fragan om NirAttandet af on Kredit anstatt for smabrukare (The Question ofth 
Foundation of a Credit Institute for Small Farmers). In “Hufvudstadsbladet" Feb- 
ruary 8th., 1914. No. 38. Helsingfors. 

Proposals of the Board of Management of the Mortgage Sodety of Finland. 

Insurance Business of the Savings Banks ( 7 n Russian). In “ Rossiia January 31st., 

No. 2,508. St. Petersburg. 

Pfitzner (Dr.): Das russische sparkassenwesen (Savings Banks in Russia). In “ OsteneH 
chische-Ungarische Sparkassen Zeitung ”. December 20th., 27th., i9 r 3- January 3 r j 
10th., 24th., ^ist. and February 7th., 1914. Vienna. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

UNOFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS : 

V > : Die Finanzkri ^ im Tessin (TAe C rfc« - r 

.-Schweizensche Blatter fur Handel und Industrie " v hn ” Canton Ttci ™)- In 
OF DEB ThukGauischen Hypothekenbank mit der I5Ul ’ t9I 4- Geneva. 

ANSTALT (Fwio* 0/ Mortgage Bank of Thureau with ? CVV ® IZERISCHen Bodenkredxt. 
Ed ‘‘Schweizerisdie Blatter fur Handel und Industrie ” / *** 
kassenGesetz des kantons Neuenburc (Law rm c**/ I5th * *914- Geneva. 

m * “ Schweizerische B H «er fflr 

3am. “ <Wstne . January rjth., ,, I4 . 

«»> OE* roTONTOOE SCHWEEER1SCBE PoSTSPAKKAeen ._ 

® ™ m B "™* Edtousren? (Wku u/luence will a c Fuur, DER B “' 

me on the Business of the Banks and the Bankers ?) j n « iJL ?.*****. Savtn - s Bank 
fanuary 4th., 1914. Berlin. ! 


u oaotngs Bank 

* Internationale! Volkswirt ” 




Part IV: Miscellaneous 


CHILE 

tee land question and colonisation in chile. 

(i Continued ). 


OEflOAL sources: (l) 

HsnCA comercial de la Republica de Chile,. Afio 1912. {Commercial Statistics oj 
u R^blk of Chile, 1912), Ofidna Central de Estadlstica, Santiago de Chile, 1913. 
ot Universa 

OTHER SOURCES : 

nate (Santiago) : El Institute International de Agricultura y su importancia para la 
Unenca latina, en especial para Chile. Conference dada en el Sal6n de honor de la 
Jaiversidad de Chile el 2 de didembre de 1912 por Don Santiago Aldunate, Ministro 
’laiipotendario de Chile en Italia y delegado de Chile en el Institute International 
Agricultura. ( The International Institute of Agriculture and its Importance for Latin 
America, particularly for Chile. Lecture delivered in the great Hall of the University of 
Chile, December and., 1912, by Don Santiago Aldunate, Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Chile in Italy, and Delegate of ChUi to the International Institute of Agriculture). 
Rome, 1913, Press of the International Institute of Agriculture. 

>inss (Luis:) Estudio de la historia de Chile, (A Study of the History of Chile) 2 nd . ed. 
Santiago de Chile, tyix, Imprenta Universitarfa. 

des Tagle (Elias): Ctedito Agricola Cooperative, ( Co-operative Agricultural Credit). 
Santiago de Cile, 1913. Imprenta y Litografia Barcelona, 

lettino dell’Emigrahone. ( Bulletin of Emigrati’m). Conunissariato dell’Emigrazione, 
Rome, igos, N° X2 ; 1905, N° 1 


§ 6, Trade in Agricultural Products. 

1. Some General Remarks on Chilian Commerce . — The geographical 
1 economic conditions of the country, the distribution of its productive 
[ions and the nature of its products (see § 1-5) are such that the commerce 
Chile, both home and foreign, is of an active character. On the one hand, 

1 We mining industry, and sheep improvement, furnishing products 
cltisively for exportation ; on the other, agricultural products destined 
Mty for national consumption and giving occasion for fairly extensive 

(0 See the sources given in the first part of this article published in the [preceding 
of this Bulletin. 
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internal commerce. In the following table we show the state of the f 
trade in 1911 and 1912 : l0r ^ 

Foreign Commerce T 9 IT ■ 1912 

~ in millions of gold pesos 

Exports 33I 377 

Imports 349 334 

In 1912 the mineral products exported contributed about 00n 
pesos to the amount, and agricultural products only 40,600,000 gold 

In 1912, the import amounted, as we see, to 334,000000^ 
pesos, and consisted chiefly of manufactured articles ; cotton and w ? 
fabrics, machinery, industrial oils and paper being the most import 
Chile imports, as we have already shown, (§ 5) a considerable qL£ 
of live (homed) cattle from the Argentine Republic (in 1912, i 0 L 
gold pesos), besides raw sugar from Peru (in 1912/6,100,000 gold pm 

Foreign trade is carried on entirely by sea, except that with the A 
gentine Republic and Bolivia (1) amounting in 1912 to 18,200,000 gold n 
sos (7,400,000 in the case of exports, 11,200,000 in that of imports) ai 
500,000 gold pesos, respectively. ‘ ' 

The following table shows the development of the maritime trade wii 
foreign countries : ^ 


Entering Chilian ports 


Leaving ports . . . 



1910 

1911 

Number 
of Vessels 

Tons 

Number 
of Vessels 

Tons 

(steamers . . 

1 

3,284 

9,205,218 

3,626 

io, 449 , 3 < 

(/Sailing Vessels 

478 

905,217 

489 

859 , 9 S 

Total . . . 

3,782 

10,110,435 

4 j u 5 

11,309,25 

(Steamers . . 

2,653 

7,442,069 

3,021 

8 , 593,16 

(Sailing Vessels 

438 

782,309 

397 

710,85 

Total . . . 

3 ,<> 9 i 

8,224,378 

3 , 4 i 8 

9 f 303 , 9 1 2 


From these figures we may easily understand the vast importance 
the shipping interest in the entire economic life of the country. The win 
national production is directly concerned in it ; fluctuations in prices 
freight appreciably influence the returns for production, trade andtranspo 
Agriculture is the most sensitive to the rise or fall in freight rates cans 
sometimes by fluctuations in exchange and the amount of cargo off* 

(1) An excellent line of communication by land with the Argentine Republic is ® 

by thi Trans- Andean railway. In this way, the distance between Buenos Aires and 
paraiso may be accomplished in less than two days, but the tariff for goods is very 
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i the coasting trade ; oversea commerce isallinthoHan^ °tl 

(ow whilst many of tbeextractive industries are worked l ° fomgners ' 

-•* »r“7 tv? 

wtraiy, simply national and independent of uavigation The ^fli 
togsMe often injunous to agriculture, one reason bring that aSura! 
noducts must be exported at the right time (i) 8 -^cultural 

This state of things explains how Chilian nnhlie • , , 

leil es the formation of a strong national mercantile maritm * 

2. — Foreign trade tn agricultural ; broduds Ac « t 

sport trade in this branch in 1912,’ ZSeT^y to S 
otal exportation thus distributed in 1911 and 1912 : Y °' & 0 f the 

Exportation of Agricultural Products. 


The most important articles are : 


:iml Products : 

Wool 

leather .... 
Frozen Meat . 
Shoe Soles . . . 
Preserved Meat 
Honey 


letable Products : 

Corn 

Oats .... 


( j ) In Chile there are no large grain elevators. 


| i » i1 ! 

1912 

j in thousands of gold pesos 

21,010 j 

20,769 

14 * 47 ° i 

19*835 

35,480 1 

40,604 



1911 j 

1912 

in thousands of gold pesos. 

6,901 J 

8,367 

1,921 

2,949 

2,678 

2,032 

2 >°35 

1,762 

454 

1,217 

47 6 j 

337 

1,384 i 

7*124 

1.589 j 

2.367 

1,833 

1,604 

1,858 

1,248 

1,802 1 

i 

W 3 
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The countries to which the greater part of the exports, both agri^ 
uial and mineral, are sent, are, in order of importance, Great Britain 
Germany, and the United States. These three, m the same order of 
importance, are the chief countries exporting to Chile. _ 

3. Home Trade in Agricultural Produce. — Whilst the exportation of 
agricultural produce is somew'hat limited, the internal trade in this line is 
very considerable, because many of the localities which consume most are 
at a long distance from the centres of production. For we know tint 
agricultural produce for general consumption is only cultivated in ^ 
middle zone, the northern zone chiefly producing nitre and the souths, 
being pastoral, and thus depending ontheniddle zone for their supply 
A lar«e quantity therefore of agricultural produce must be caniej 
far, and must pass through many hands. Agriculture is then the pi 
dpal factor in the home trade and in the coasting trade etc. . 

Traffic between the various zones of production must evidently be 
carried on by sea. The physical conformation of Chili admits of only, 
limited development of railway lines (6,117 km.), except m the middle 
zone which is agricultural and populous, where railways are indispensahli 
for the transport of goods from the interior to the cities and ports. 

Chief among these ports is Valparaiso, where the greater part ol tin 
cargoes for foreign countries are collected for transport by steam-boais 
Other ports of importance for the coasting trade, are Punta Arenas Iqd 
oue Antofagasta and Tocopilta in the north ; (1) Coquimbo, Talcahnw 
Valdivia in the middle zone ; Puerto Montt and Ancud m the south™. 

In rata. the coasting trade amounted to a total of 517,400,000 goH 
oesos (245,700,000 pesos for imports, and 253,700,000 pesos for exports), hi 
iTese amounts animal products figure for 56,900,000 pesos, vegetad. 
for 2 °Q 800 000 pesos, wine and other drinks for 68,500,000 pesos. These c*i 
dilations show that two thirds of the coasting trade consists m transport 
of agricultural products, either raw or manufactured. ^ 

As to the railway transport of produce, which in 1912 anrafflte 
to 7,520,000 tons, it is impossible to say how much of this could b 

considered as agricultural. . . ;«t« 

Trade in agricultural produce is carried on by means ol Mj al 
mediaries. It is very seldom that the producer sells directly toft 
consumer even when selling wholesale, for agriculturists whc . are M! 

proprietors, generally hand over their produce exclu.sivel to oae « 

who undertakes to dispose of it, unless he purchases it 

account as a speculation. . t f f j ‘ m m 

This explains how agricultural products and articles "‘ “ J, 

ticular are bought by the consumer at prices entirely out °f PP>P° 
Re paid by rile dealer to the producer. The following table gw** 
idea of the enormous difference. 


(1) These are ports for sailimg vessels carrying cargoes of nitre. 
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Wholesale and Retail Prices of Various Vegetables 
rA iso in the Winter of 1913. 


on the Market of VaU 



Number 
per Load 

Price of Load 
Wholesale 

! Wholesale 

Price per Piece 

Retail 

P*ice per Piece 

liflowers. ....... 

900 

100.00 

O.II 

O.75 

cflolii 

700 to 1,900 

70.00 

0.10 

0.60 

ail* 

1,000 

30.00 

0.03 

0.30 

bice 

3,ooo 

120.00 

0.04 

0.20 



1,200 

30.00 

0.07 

O.25 

ids 

150 

90.00 

0.60 

‘ 1.30 



10,000 

80.00 

0.008 

1 

O 

b 


§ 7. Rural Land 


1 .Land Sysim. .-The present land [system of Chili originated at the 
e of the Spanish conquest. The general, Pedro Valdivia, distributed 
mg his companions m arms the territory conquered in the first half of 
XVIth centuiy The portion of land J gaed to each ™ “J 
■parhmiento and the native (indios) population inhabiting it was called 
mwda. He who had a share in the distributed lands had the right 
nake the people of the repartimmUo work for his profit, but on his part 
ra ^obliged to keep them in subjection, and have them instructed 
he Christian religion. 

The bestowal of the land was made in a very rough and ready manner 
m instance, the conqueror, said to a favourite, " All the valley throu«h 
ch this river runs is yours". As land had no value whatever, for it 
not cultivated and the yield from it was very little, there was no 
osihon made by the inhabitants. In this way, vast agricultural 

tes were formed, some of them extending from the Cordilleras down to 

sea. 


This system of concessions of land continued under the viceroys, 
Q ma(ie to men not only for their own lives but also to their 
f* Pendants, who, in their turn, obtained new concessions and 
e concentration of large estates in the bauds of single families 

mued. 

Abnut th e end of the XVIIth century, some of these enriched 
ivid 1 . t0 acc t u ^ e titles of nobility, and entail their estates 

on their eldest sons to whom they transmitted their titles, 
its lit 1 °^ er kaad, certain religious bodies, more especially the 
’ . e ^ kittle, became very extensive proprietors through donations 
chase. Later, when the Jesuits were expelled (1767), their lands 
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were confiscated but though they passed from the public treasury 
other hands, the area of the estates remained unchanged. ^ 

When the Republic succeeded the Viceroys the State contin^ 
make grants of land, and this has also occurred in recent times. ? 

All this explains how in Chili large estates prevail, to which the 1 ' 
domains form a counterpart. & 

The State still possesses very extensive tracts in the nitre zone and 
Magellan territory, half of which is still its property. Except f 0t 
areas situated in the southern part of the central zone (Araucaniah 
State lands are, however, not adapted for agriculture, but are gene 
nitrous, and a considerable portion has been ceded to large businesses found 
for the extraction of nitrates, and in certain parts the State lands < 
suitable for sheep-rearing. 

Of the State lands we are unable to give particulars, for not 01 
is there no cadastre, but much of the land is still unexplored. 

2. Distribution of Rural Land. — Notwithstanding the abolition oft 
encomiendas and of entailed estates, large landed properties still 
ponderate. It is not rare to find an estate of from five to ten thousai 
hectares. We are not here speaking of the grazing farms of the II 
gellan Territory, which are still more extensive. (§ 5). 

We have not statistics sufficient to give an exact idea of the distrii 
ution of rural property. 

According to a valuation made some years ago by the Departing 
of Finance, the landed property would be distributed as follows : 


Value in pesos 

No. of Rural 
; Estates 

Value in pesos 

| No. of Hi 
Estate 

1 

up to 2,000 pesos 

13,089 

froni500,ooo to 600,000 pesos 

! 9 

from 2, goo to 3,000 >» 

14,049 

» 600,000 )) 700,000 )» 


> 3,000 » 4,000 » 

8.305 

), 700,000 i> 800,000 » 

i 5 

4,000 >' 5,ooo » 

5,745 

» 800,000 » 900,000 )! 

| I; 

5,000 » 10,000 » 

12,426 

900,000 » r million » 

3< 

10,000 » 50,000 » 

ii ,458 

» 1 million >, 2 » « j 

71 

» 50,000 » 100,000 » 

1,9 12 

i 1 

» 2 » » 3 » »■ i 

2: 

» 100,000 » 200,000 tf 

I.M5 

* 3 • » 4 » » j 

3 

0 200,000 » 300,000 • 

487 

! .4 » » 5 - ■ - 

3 

300,000 B 400,000 » 

267 

B 5 » » 6 » » 

10 

400,000 » 500,000 J 

*51 

Total . . ■ 

69,988 




=== 


Too much reliance should not be placed on the above valuation, 
is certainly only approximate, considering that it was drawn up f° r bS( 
purposes some years ago, when the value of landed property was ^ 
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than it is at present ; yet the figures confirm what we have said as to 
he prevalence of large estates. w 

Let us observe that in the estates considered in this Table State 
mnidpai and ecdes,astical lands, which do not pay taxes were nol 
ldiried. If the calculation could be made, not of the value but of 
* area (for which, however we have not sufficient data), the proportion 
fsffl all holdings would be stdl less, since the value of these per unit of area 
; notably higher than that of the medium sized or great estates 

3. Increase in Value oj Rural Land. - Rural land has gone on increas- 
ig * n va * ae acc °rding to the demands of the home markets and the 
iconic progress of the country. 

Half a century ago, a cuadra (r) of good arable land, well watered in 
!e vicinity of the capital, was worth at most 400 pesos, and in local- 
ies more distant from centres of population it might be bought for even 
31 pesos. Twenty-five years ago, the highest price for such a holding 
mild have been 1,000 pesos and the lowest 50. At present 5,000 pesos 
not a rare price and there is not a cuadra of arable and irrigated ground 
ut is not worth at the least 150 pesos, even if situated iu the most remote 
stricts. So, in the course of 50 years, we see that the value of land has 
sen in the proportion of I to 12. Admitting that the value of money is 
■nr times less now than it was then, the value of arable land has trebled 
1 50 years. 


Naturally, there are great differences dependent on physical, social 
id economic conditions (proximity to centres of population, means of 
immunication, systems of cultivation); but that which chieHy affects the 
ioeis whether the land be suitable for irrigation or not. Arid soil will only 
m cereals and give small returns (see § 3) . Yet if the arid soil is irrigat- 
! it doubles and trebles in value in a few years, as is also the case 
here extensive cultivation is exchanged for intensive. 

Land in the northern and middle parts of the central zone is the 
ost valuable; then going southward we find the value gradually di- 
inishes where certain arid tracts not yet cleared may be bought for 
'pesos per hectare. 

We give some instances which occurred in 1912. In the district of 
-haflor about an hour by railway from the capital, a holding of 9 cua- 
as suitable for irrigation and adapted for fruit growing, with more 
an 2 cuadras and a half of vineyards and a dwelling house, was 
1 sale for 70,000 pesos. In the province of Curicd, near a railway 
ition, an area of 1,500 cuadras adapted for the cultivation of 
re ais, for hay making, and for the rearing and fattening of cattle, was 
r sale at 800,000 pesos. In the province of Osorno,far to the south, a 
T?/ °* 100 cua( ^ ras » suitable for irrigation and near a railway, might 
kw for 25,000 pesos. 


I 1 ) A cuadra of land is about a hectare and a half (or 15,651 sq. metres). 
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These prices, however, are for farms more or less cultivated; 
yet cleared, such as is found in the southern region, can only , 
much lower prices. 

The sale of landed property is effected generally by the paying 
a portion (% or y 4 ) in cash ; for the remainder, the seller takes a 
on the land with interest at 8%. _ _ 

Purchase and sale of rural land is frequent, particularly in periods 
national prosperity. But in all this, there is little part taken by the grea 
mass of the labouring population, who generally feel no desire to rise 
to attain to the position of landowners. 

4. Native Lattded Property. — We cannot pass over un mentioned a f 0n 
of rural property which presents special characteristics ; we refer to the Ian, 
held by the aboriginal Araucanians in a territory 7 south of the rive 
Bio-Bio. 

According to the census of 1907, there were about 100,000 descendant 
of the ancient Araucanians, a warlike people whom the Spaniards founi 
difficulty in subjugating and the Chilian government only subdued afte 
some severe fighting. Its dominion once firmly established, the State ha 
provided for their gradual civilisation through pacific relations with th 
other inhabitants, cultivation of the soil and the possession of theirowi 
land. 


To this end, the Government has made laws in their favour, oneo 
which empowers a special Commission (Commission radicad-ora de itdi 
genos) to grant to every father of an aboriginal family a piece of \m 
(about 10-12 hectares), on condition that he live there at least for om 
year. He receives a title deed, but is forbidden to part with the land. 

As these aborigines formerly possessed a great part of these lands ii 
common (we do not speak of proprietorship, because there was no lega 
system) the law has established that they may be subdivided, considerate 
being taken, however, of the existing conditions. 

This work is carried out very slowly. In fact, although the funda 
mental law was passed many years ago (December 4th., 1866) a great par 
of the aboriginal property does not legally belong to the occupiers. Mud 
inconvenience in consequence arises, chiefly that, the ownership uf thi 
holder of a property not being recognised definitely and legally, it i 
not inalienable and not a few of the aborigenes have fallen victims t< 
astute speculators. 

The efforts to increase the number of small holdings by giving then 
to aborigines did not produce encouraging results, no doubt through tin 
aversion of the indios from labour, their half wild state, their isolate 
life, and their resistance, often invincible, to civilisation. As ahead) 
said (§ 1), the aborigines, now reduced to a small number, axe destinet 
to disappear altogether. 
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§ 8. Labour and agricultural contracts. 

fhe natural consequence of such a division of landed property is that 
^culture must be based on paid labour or remunerated under some 

her form. . 

Ijj § x we have seen that the working agricultural population amounts 

,20000. To these we must add the labourers without fixed oecup- 
^ L a fianes), about 240,000 in all. These live as day-labourers generally 
the* farms where they find work ; so that those employed in manual 
^cultural labour may be computed at about 400,000, 

" heaving out of consideration the small proprietors, as but a very small 
umber of them may be considered independent — for most are com- 
eiled to hire themselves out to work for others to eke out the small returns 
i their own ill cultivated holdings — it may be said that the rural 
ooulation is composed almost exclusively of labourers on wages and of 
ontraet labourers {inquilinos). In the northern part of the middle zone, 
Ue particularly in the province of Coquimbo, where cultivation is more 
[tensive, there are, as well as the small independent proprietors, also 
Layers but the number of these also is limited. 

bet us look more closely into the characters of these two groups of 
mltural labourers, those in receept of wages and those working on 
:ract (inquilinos). 

1. Day labourers. — These must be classified as Chilians and foreigners, 
latter are skilled agriculturists, kitchen-gardeners, cultivators of fruit, 
gardeners obtained by the great proprietors, especially from Europe, 
an, France, Switzerland). Their wages are necessarily high, excep- 

istUy so. ... 

The native agricultural labourer is occupied in intensive cultivation 
Ler the guidance of an experienced agriculturist, generally a foreigner, 
in the ordinary work of the fields, especially at harvest time. His 
*es ate low and are paid partly in money, partly in kind. Taken 
Jgether, their amount does not exceed a maximum of 2 pesos when 
ltd is not included, but it varies from district to district, and often from 
tn to farm. 

The highest wages are paid in the provinces of Santiago and Talca. 

The wages of agricultural labourers, though they have been graduall> 
rig during the last ten years are, as we see, lower than in other countries, 
is is owing to historical reasons and also to the generally low rate at 
nch labour is paid. When the Spaniards conquered the country, they 
impelled the native population to work for them without any payment 
latever, but their food. 

In consequence, even after the abolition of the encomiendas, wages 
mained low, for the manners and customs of the inhabitants had 
Jdergone but little change. The Chilian labourer of today is satisfied 
to a low standard of living, and feels no stimulus to attain socila 
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elevation ; his progress is therefore very slow. Though the qualitv 
his work leaves much to be desired, he is vigorous, strong to r ■ 
fatigue and is attached to his employer. ^ 

2. The inquilinos . — The greater part of -the rural population is c 
posed of inquilinos, a class of contract labourers living permanenth^ 
the land. An inquilino unites the character of metayer and 
labourer, and the class is found on almost every farm. ^ 

The common type of a Chilian farm (medium or large) is as f ollo Ws 
in the centre of the holding is the dwelling-house of the proprietor Jh! 
various offices, sheds for machines, stores etc. On the larger farms tli 
owner’s house is often furnished with great luxury and every possil/ 
convenience, and here the owner generally spends the summer months aj 
returns to the capital or other large city for the winter. 

Scattered over the farm are dwellings in which the inquilinos who 
have to do the farm work live with their families, generally miserable 
wooden or inud cabins of one or two rooms. However, of their own accord, 
proprietors are beginning to improve these habitations. 

The inquilino is obliged to live permanently on the land and per- 
form all needful work in accordance with the orders of the master or ofi 
his representative. In exchange he receives lodging, food, payment id 
money and plots of laud which he may cultivate for his own benefit jj 
his spare time, or which may be cultivated by his children ot by out 
siders. 

The contract between him and his master is called an inqmlinaje 
It is a verbal agreement, and varies according to custom, in differed 
localities and even on different farms. The system is patriachal, con 
tinuing from generation to generation. 

This contract is in use where extensive cultivation prevails. Vineyards 
fruit farms etc. are thus cultivated. We shall now give an idea of tliis 
sort of contract. On a farm of 7,000 hectares, there are 200 families ol 
inquilinos, with about 1,000 members. (1) The inquilino, head of a family, 
is obliged to make the following engagements : 

(«) that he and his family will live and work on the farm. 

(b) that he will provide that there shall always be an adult labourer 
(contract labourer) to work for the proprietor at a wage of 60 centavos 
per day. 

(c) he himself or one of his family will always be with his own horse 
at the disposal of the master or his representative for whatever service may 
be required. 

The proprietor on his part provides : 

(a) a dwelling house ; 

(b) wages of 60 centavos per day for the contract labour and wage: 
of 1.20 pesos per day to other labourers (voluntaries) who live with tin 


(i)With regard to the expression contract labourer, it is used in opposition to thato^ 
free labourer ”, applied to one who is not obliged to live on the land. 
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U» W P rk f for , the P^Pri^r. These voluntaries may be members 
jjje inqmhno s family or strangers. y emDers 

(c) the foo<1 of those who work for the owner of th„ f,™ ^ • .■ 
^ bread made of flour of i lb. weight and Hb 0 f bea ™2 


jrdinary 
t fat. 


W a hectare f d hdf of laa<1 Stable for irrigation near the dwell 
which the inqmhno may utilise for his own benefit d ~ 

(e) a hectare of land also suitable for irnWi™ 
t of the farm, for the exclusive use of the inquilino • ’ 3 m ° re dlStant 

» 01 thro® hectares of land not suitable for irrigation for the 
ivation of cereals, also for the exclusive benefit of the inquilino 

(?) ? razln & & round suffident for ro or 12 head of cattle dso on 
farm. ' 

The terms of this contract, verbal and varying more or less with 
1 custom which is the common form throughout the agricultural 
on, call for some comment. * lurai 

Especially is there a contradiction between the inquilino pledging 
self or one of his family to work on his master’s farm, and the lfrgf 
ssaon of ground he is able to work for his own advantage On this 
rt, letus remember that this is no strict contract, for the master on 
part, cannot be very exacting in view of the scarcity of agricultural 
is and so penults the tnqmlmo and his family to work on their own 
In practice, also it frequently happens that the inquilino cul- 
tes but A small part of the land granted to him ; he has no desire to 
and is satisfied with what he gains by his daily labour 
As to the free labourers, they may be, as already said, members or re- 
«s of the family of the inqmhno or strangers, who agree to live with 
and work for him or for his master. When the free labourers work for 

T ^ they * not, of course, receive payment or food from the master 
from the inquilino himself. ' 

The contract does not hinder the inquilino from reaping considerable 
intages on his own account if he is capable, and has a numerous 
y. But generally, as he has few wants, he is content with a miserable 

„ thoi Wlth0U - t enter P n ^ '■ so he prefers to inhabit a wretched abode 
uthan repair it or build a better. 

’ n ‘ he ,! a ™ Population there is a kind of hierarchy. At the head is 
, s agent, who selects from among the better inquilinos mayor- 
oi oremen, whose duty it is to transmit orders to those below them. 


§9. Colonisation. 

F ^ what has already said, it is clear that the Chilian agricul- 
1 on cIosel y connected with colonisation, bet us see what has 
* |? e m tlus important matter. 

h — Agricultural colonisation was one of the first tasks 
1 government proposed to undertake as soon as it was 
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emancipated from the Spanish domination. As early as 1817, the Su 
Director of the first free government, Don Bernardo O’ Higgins en 
aged imm i gration from Ireland and Switzerland. In 1845, the first 
isation law was promulgated ; in 1848 an immigration agent was senf° 
Germany, and towards the middle of 1850 the first German col * 
began to arrive. In the province of Valdivia where these colonists sm 
there was., so to speak, nothing but the soil ; ten years later conside r 
progress was perceptible; agriculture and livestock improvement * 
prospering ; there were farms and a beginning had been made 'm 
exchange of produce with other countries and the establishment of certa 
factories. Valdivia is at the present time one of the most industrious 
prosperous (1) of the provinces, and the descendants of the old colot! 
live in comfort. Valdivia, La Uni6n, Osomo, Puerto Montt are the m 0 
important centres. 

Other immigrants arrived later, French, Swiss, Germans % 
Basques ; by means of wdiom the government has established varioi 
colonies, the chief of which are Vittoria, Temuco and Imperial. 

A new impulse was given to colonisation when the more fertile ten 
tories inhabited by natives (provinces of Malleco and Cantin) whose mot 
of life is truly primitive, were conceded for private enterprise. At preset 
these two provinces are among the most progressive as regards agricn 
ture, cattle-rearing and wood manufactures. 

More recently, contemporaneo sly with the foundation of colonii 
on official initiative, others have been established by private enterprise,! 
which the chief and the most prosperous is that of “ Nueva Italia 
founded by Italians. 

In order to attract again to their own country those Chilian subjec 
who at various times had emigrated across the Argentine frontier, tl 
Government decided (1896) to found national colonies, offering gran 
of land to Chilians. Thus, in a short time, arose those centres in whid 
according to Perez-Canto, there are now 1,000 persons, each possessii 
100,000 acres of land. 

According to recent publications, the colonising work the State h 
undertaken has been as follows: in the provinces of Malleco, Valdivi 
Llanquihue and Chiloe and in the territory of Magellan 437,045 hectai 
have been set apart for colonisation ; besides this, in the last thii 
provinces 2,740,493 hectares were sold for the same purpose and 20, 234, « 
hectares were granted to private enterprise for pasture lands. In ti 
colonised districts there are 37 colonial centres, national and foreign. 

2. Systems of Colonisation. — Of these there are two kinds: (a) nation! 
that is of Chilian subjects ; (6) foreign. 

(a) National Colonisation. — This is regulated by the laws of Septemb 
14 th ., 1896 and January 18 th ., 1898. By these the Government 
permitted to grant to families of Chilian citizens land to the este 

( 1) This province is specially noted lor agriculture, tanning and preparing ^ ri ' 
manufacture of shoe soles, honey, beer etc. 
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■om 50 to 80 hectares, according to the province, to every father of a 
jj Vj with 20 hectares in addition for every son above the age of twelve, 
grantee must (<*) be a Chilian citizen, (b) be the father of a family, (c) 

, t have been convicted of crime, or misdemeanour and (d) be able to 
[ and write. 

g e is bound to observe the following conditions ; 

(1) to respect the laws of the colony ; 

(3) within two years to enclose the land assigned to him ; 

(3) to cultivate personally at least half the land granted ; 

(4) to keep in good condition at his own expense the roads crossing 
land, and the half of those bounding it ; 

(3) to give up at any time, without compensation, ground re- 
red for railways, public roads or bye ways to be constructed by decree of 

authorities ; 

(6) not to part with his land nor to make any contract con- 
ning it till he has a title to it as absolute possessor. 

This title may be obtained by the colonist who Is proved to have 
d six years on the land, and to have fulfilled all the conditions, otherwise 
loses the grant, nor can he claim compensation for improvements. 

(4) Foreign Colonisation. — This is the more energetic and success- 
method. 

The first legislation on the subject was a Senatus-Consultum of April 
h., 1824, offering facilities and land to every foreigner who should 
ie to Chile to found establishments for the manufacture of hemp, 
or copper or other raw material of the country. 

Then came the laws of November r8th., 1845 of January 9th., 1851, 
August 4th., 1874, January 13th., 1898 and September 1st., 1899. 

We must distinguish between the relations existing between the public 
moistration and voluntary immigrants and those between immigrants 
i colonisation agencies, that is direct colonisation and colonisation by 
:ans of agencies. 

1. Direct Colonisation. — Between the government and the immigrant 
ticulturist who desires a grant of land a contract is made on the follow- 
; conditions : 

The colonist obtains : {a} that he himself, his family and his luggage 
ill be conveyed free of charge from the port where he lands to the colony, 
l P contavos per day for every adult, and 15 centavos for every son or 
aghter of his above the age of ten, from the day of his disembarking 
I he enters into possession of his land, (c) a grant of 70 hectares, with 30 
addition for every son above the age of twelve ; an allowance of 20 pe- 
sper month for the first year, and a machine for uprooting tree trunks, 

He pledges his word of honour and obliges himself on security of 
le goods he brings with him and will be granted : 

(«i) to establish himself with his family on the land assigned 
to cultivate it for at least six years, during which time he will not 
2ve the colony without permission from the competent authorities ; 



(6) to restore everything advanced to him in money or 
ments within five years, paying one fifth of the whole sum each year? 
ginning from the fourth year of residence ; * 

(c) not to part with implements or utensils which he has recei 
without replacing them, with the consent of the manager of the col 0 ? 

(rf) not to sell or pledge under any. form of contract the la^ 
trusted to him, before having obtained full possession from the govern^ 
(e) to respect the rules of the colony and the regulations ]% 
down by the government. 

The government gives a title of absolute ownership to a colonist 
whose conduct the manager of the colony gives a favourable report 
As security for the annual payments to be made by the colonist who k 
received full ownership, his land is mortgaged till the debt has been full 
paid. Should he not observe the conditions, the contract is broken an 
the government is freed from all responsibility. Should this occur befoi 
the annual payments are made, the colonist must pay all that is due inoi 
sum, and should he fail to do so the law is invoked. 

If before sailing for Chile the colonist or his wife should have bee 
suffering from any serious or contagious malady, they will be rejected an 
the contract becomes void. 

Tor the present no grants will be made either to Chilians or t 
foreigners until the situation of certain colonists who have had concessior 
and have not yet received their portion of land has been regulated. 

2 . Colonisation by means of agencies. — This is the system general! 
adopted of late. The contract between the Government and the agenrie 
is not cleatly defined by law. It is merely stated (art. n of the law a 
August 4 th ., 1874) that “ to private individuals desiring to found colonif 
on their own account on native territory there will be granted 150 hectare 
of land in a level or undulating locality , or twice as much of mountai 
land, for every immigrant family from Europe or the United States, at 
cording to conditions to be fixed from time to time in the respectiv 
contracts by the President of the Republic. ” 

Concessions of this kind are founded on special contracts made accord 
mg to circumstances between the agency and the Government 

The Government must grant the land, the agency must bring to Chil 
a certain number of families within a given period. 

We give here an outline of one of these contracts in order to show tfr 
relation between the Government, the agency and the colonist. All the* 
contracts are expressed in somewhat similar terms. 

For instance, in 1903 Mr. X. Y. obtained a concession of Govern 
ment land, and agreed to settle on it about 30 agricultural families withii 
two years from the date of the contract. Mr X. Y. had to form an agencj 
to carry out the contract under the supervision of the Inspector Genera 
of hand and Colonisation in Chile. 

To Mr. X. Y., for every father of a family introduced by hi®* ® 
Government granted 150 hectares and for every boy above two yeafi 
of age 75 hectares, as well as the ground necessary to construct a wK 
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M colonists had to satisfy the same conditions as to morality 
:and trade as those required from colonists engaged directly in 
Mr- X- Y. ^ad to pay the expense of the jowney f£“«S 
m the port of embarkation to the land granted 'and m»L 
& adyanc^ for the installation of the colonists™ the same stle ^ 
se made by the Government in direct colonisation rm w ! 

* th£ intr °dnced by him wonld remain at Kt a 

He land assigned to them. As soon as the new centre of enl^njt^ 
b0 !d permit. Mr. X_ Y with the concurrence of the Chilian governing 
d to estabhsh a school and the needful sanitary service S 
If Mr. X. Y. did not fulfil his obligations, he was to forfeit the sum of 
,000 pesos given by him as security and the State would resume rE 
land, respecting, however, the rights of the colonists EJ 

These arc the essential features of the contract between the Govern- 
at and the colonisation agencies. 

The agency in its turn makes a contract with each colonist accord- 
;t° a gwnm form assigmng to him a piece of land of inferior area 
toafiy to that he obtmns by the concession, because, the land rising in 
iue by cutoyahon that portion not distributed to the coloniste comti- 
;es the profit of the agency. 

The contract defines precisely the rights and obligations of both 
te, which may be thus indicated ; the Society providesfor the colonist 
ides his journey from Europe, everything needful for cultivating hh 
i and also means of subsistence till the first crops come in ; the colonist 
ees to repay the agency in four annual instalments, the agency accent- 
; a mortgage on the land as security. F 

In 1911 there were 26 concessions to agencies ; for most of these the 
e had almost expired without the families having been introduced, 
in agencies had failed, and given up the attempt. Only a few could 
they had succeeded. 

■ !w? coucess ’ ons were withdrawn from agen- 

1 ™ not fulfilled their contracts. 

There are various causes for these failures; many agencies declare 
h m 6 t0fulfi! their contracts as the land was not assigned 

Holy’ . a , cou ^ not ex pel the former occupiers etc. Some have 
ac lons a S ains t the Government and not always unsuccessfully. 


*** 

the above Iaws ; more th an one flourishing colonial 
Pose th been founded; a t present (1911) on land appropriated for the 
area nf^ 2> 236 consisting of 12,122 persons occupying 

riateH Stares. The value of the improvements made is 

The * ^ ,00 ° P 6508 ' but this is probably a very low estimate. 
1 dividi Vernment now proposes to colonise the territory of Magellan 
ag it into small holdings. But the work has hardly been 



no atoE ^ msc^ANBoos 



commenced and in any case the colony would be rather pastoral 
agricultural. We know that the best land has already been granted j 
large agencies (see § 5) ; perhaps when the present contracts have exp^ 
and the land again becomes the property of the Government, efficacio, 
measures may betaken. 

§ 10. New tendencies of the agricui/turax policy of Chiix 

The various elements of Chilian agriculture have now been disc USS( 
and it remains to be seen what progress has been made, and what are t] 
present tendencies of agricultural economics. 

Considering the composition and character of the great mass of whit 
the working population is composed, it is clear that agriculture can makei 
progress except with the aid of the large proprietors, supported by a wi 
policy on the part of the State. 

Much has already been done by the large proprietors ; it is owing 
their efforts that a large portion of the middle zone has been placed and 
intensive cultivation, that new crops, agricultural machinery and to son 
extent artificial manures have been introduced (1). 

To these changes the State efficiently contributed by the foum 
ation in 1855 of the Mortgage Credit Bank (2), the effect of which was I 
secure a considerable capital for agriculture. By the aid of this, mai 
great farms originally cultivated extensively and on primitive method 
have become model farms yielding large returns. 

The Sociedad Nacional de Agricultura , of which a certain number 1 
large landowners are members and which was founded in 1856, has al 
contributed largely to agricultural progress. Its object is to diffuse usefi 
information and especially to purchase agricultural machinery etc. : 
has induced the Government to undertake the protection of agricultui 
to arrange the conversion of the ecclesiastical titles into a land tax, an 
to abolish the export duties on agricultural produce, substituting for tha 
import duties. . 

Thus extensive cultivation now gives better returns, and at the pr 
sent time agriculture and agricultural industries are very prosperoa 
The proof of this is the rapidly increasing value of landed property. 

But. there are signs that the collective action of agriculturists is ii 
sufficient, and new necessities urge them to resort for the defence of the 
interests to other measures, which have been successful in Europe. 

In his essay above mentioned, Senor Aldunate, Minister of Chili i 
Italy, says. 

“ Production and trade are subject to monopoly and to the tyrann 
of foreign export firms, which purchase the standing crops, taring t 
lion's share in advance, and by means of shipping rings monopolise 
transport of the produce to foreign markets. ” 

It may be added that the agriculturist who receives an advance tw 
an exporting firm is obliged to sell it all his crop, the price of w 

(1) Only of late years have artificial manures, especially salt-petre, been used w 

(a) Set Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence , March, 1913 aQ<i 
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d at an absurdly low figure, before the current market prices can be 

“Now”, continues Sefior Aldunate, "the remedy to be adopted is 
jociation among our producers and especially co-operation, so efficacious 
other countries. 

In Chile, at the present day , association and co-operative organisation 
c absolutely necessary for the agriculturists who lead isolated lives in a 
mgerous state of ignorance. 

An equally imperious and inevitable necessity which must on no 
j^ount he overlooked is that of introducing land credit and agricultural 
Isuiance, which as yet do not exist in Chile. " 

These ideas have been favourably received in Chile and there is ah 
jady in the country a movement in favour of co-operation and agri- 
iltoial credit on a co-operative basis. 

The press has unanimously supported this movement; the National 
bdety of Agriculture has encouraged meetings and lectures on the 
ibject; the “ Agricultural Social Week of Santiago” and the District 
gricultural Congress of Concepcion ; both held in T913, approved the 
(lowing resolution by acclamation : “ The District Congress of Concep- 
on recommends to the agriculturists of the country the study of agri- 
iltural co-operative credit on the Raiffeisen system, with the object 
[introducing it among ourselves, and thus contributing to the progress 
i our agriculture, and to the economic and moral elevation of our 
easantry. ** 

The State on its side seeks to encourage agricultural progress more 
specially through technical education and exhibitions of produce and 
title shows. The Office of Statistics has lately been re-organised, with 
special department for agricultural statistics, which will probably be 
[great service. 

But the efforts of the State in favour of agriculture cannot be effic- 
aous, without the concentration of the various departments under one 
aiform management. They are all now independent, an arrangement 
>t always successful. 

As a remedy for these defects, a bill has been drafted for the creation 
' a Department of Agriculture, to carry out systematically and continu- 
riy the programme of agricultural policy demanded by the new require- 
ien ts of the national agriculture. 
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NEW VALUATION OF UNBUILT ON LAND. 
(Continued.) 

PART II. 

THE RESULTS OF THE VALUATION. 

§ I. GENERAL RESULTS. 

hju a, c. 

According to the estimate, the area of unbuilt — - - 


on land now subject to the land tax is .... 50,982,393.65.80 
From which must be subtracted 338,599.61.18 


or areas dependent on buildings to which, in 
accordance with the provisions of the law of 
December 26th., 1908, no value was assigned, 


leaving an area of 50,643,794.04.62 

frs. 

with a total rental value of 2,084,631,537 

and a market price of 62,793,054,323 

fts. 

The average rental value per ha., for the whole 

of France was thus 4 1 

and the average market price per ha. .... . l M° 


The averages for the departments, of course, vary appreciably, 
highest are found in the Department of Seine, where the conditions a 
quite special. Thus, in the following pages, we shall leave the D e P 
ment of Seine out of consideration. , , 

As regards the other departments, the lowest rental value is repcwiq 
for Basses- Alpes and Hautes-Alpes (7 fr.) and Corsica (8 fr.). 
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Finally, the rental value is 138 fr. in Nord. 

The lowest market prices are observed in Hautes-Alpes (108 fr 1 Bas- 
e-Alpes (204 fr.), {Corsica 262 fr.) and Loz^re (458 fr.) ; they vary, 


letween 


501 and 
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The market price is exceptionally high in Nord, where it is 4l42 3 fr 
hese differences in value are due to the varying degree of fertility of the 
oil m the various regions and the greater or less facilities for the sale of 

’ f hey are lar S el y due to the very different proportions in 
rlnch the various types of farm and kinds of holding are found in the dif- 
tot departments. It is especially to this latter cause we must assign 
e low averages of Hautes-Alpes, Basses-Alpes, Lozere and, Corsica, where 
fo>55 k, 5 1 /o nnd 39 % of the area valued is moorland, 
under these circumstances, the general averages arrived at, whether 
, e case of rental value or market price, can only serve as mere indic- 
mns and, in no case, could they give a sure basis for the comparison of the 
mates 1 arrived at in the case of the different departments. A comparison 
0 > be based on the results obtained for each type of farm. 


§ 2. Resuets according to types of holdings. 

^ Before considering the results of the work of valuation from the three- 
oldm° mt ° f ^ ew of area * rental value and market price of the various 
^bf ' mus t, in order to understand the following explanations, re- 

r that the instructions of December 31st., 1908, with the aim of facil- 
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itating the operations, grouped the various types of farm under thirty 
that is to say : 

1st., Arable land, 

2nd., Meadows and natural grass, permanent grass and grazing 

3rd., Orchards and farms for the cultivation of fruit trees ana sh ? 

4th., Vineyards; 

5th., Woods, alder plots, willow plots, osier holts etc. ; 

6th., Moors, commons, heaths, marshes, waste land etc. 

7th., Quarries, slate quarries, sandpits, peatmoss bogs, etc. ; 

8th., Lakes, pools, ponds, horse-ponds, springs etc., canals not f 
navigation and areas in connection with them, brine pits and salt marshe 

9th. , Gardens other than pleasure gardens and land used for market pj 
ening, floriculture and ornamental gardening ; nursery gardens etc * 

10th., Yards, depositing sites, building sites, private roads etc. 

nth.. Pleasure grounds, parks, gardens, sheets of water etc ; 

12th., Railways, navigable canals and dependent areas ; 

13th., Ground built on and rural buildings, courtyards and c 
areas etc. 

Only the holdings included under the first twelve heads were valued 
as article 2 of the law of December 26th., 1908 provided that no value shod 
be assigned for the sites of buildings etc., of which the 13th group is ea 
tirely composed. 

1st., Area. — Among the various types of holdings there are 23,72308' 
ha. of arable land alone, nearly half the entire area of the holdings or m 
precisely 46.54% ; next in area come the woodlands, 9,716,915 ha. (19.06%) 
then, in descending order, moorlands, with 7,205,64811a. (14.13 %); mead 
ows, 6,912,508 ha. (13.56 %) and vineyards, 1,499,048 ha. (2.94 %). 

The respective areas of these five groups of types of farm, comprisiiij 
altogether 96.23 % of the total area of the holdings, are necessarily distributee 
very differently in the various departments, according to their geological 
formation, geographical situation, climate and economic regime. In tin 
connection we may make the following observations. 

The area of arable land exceeds 400,000 ha. in each of 17 depart; 
meats, all to the north of a line from Rochefort to Annecy ; it is for the wtoli 
seventeen 7,815,980 ha. or nearly one third (32,93 %) of the whole area a 
arable land. 

Woods extend over more than 200,000 ha. in 8 departments, in very din 
ferent regions; 4 of them in the east, 3 in the south west and 1 in the south] 
east. The wooded area in these eight departments alone is 2,361,893 H 
or 24.31 % of the total wooded area. 

Let us observe that of the total area (9,716,915 ha.) of wooded laud] 
^013,051 ha. are Government property. There are Government foresta 
in all the departments, except Cotes-du-Nord, Dordogne, Lot, Lot-et-Gaj 
rotrne, Rhdne and Haute- Vienne, and the territory of Belfort, but they aJj 
distributed in very unequal proportions, since Vosges has * 

Government forest and Loire only 3 ha. 
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j The moors are particularly extensive in the south. To this region in- 
jed belong the 9 departments, each of which has more than 200,000 ha. 
moorland, making in ah 2,525,904 ha. or 35.05 % of the total moorland 

We imd the largest areas of meadows, permanent grass and grazing-* 
otinds in two groups of departments, the first consisting of Manche, Orae 
id Calvados, the second of Cantal, Sadne-et-Iyoire and Puy-de-D6me. The 
ea of the meadows in these departments is 1,384,528 ha., which is 20.03% 
the total area of the groups. 

The departments in which the area cultivated as vineyard is most const- 
able also form two groups, one consisting of Herault, Aude, Gard, Pyre- 
es-Orientales and V ar, the other of Gironde and Charente-Imferieure. In 
ese departments there are altogether 691,388 ha. of vineyard, 46.13% 
the total area of the land under vines, of which there is none in 8 de- 
xtments, that is to say ; Calvados, C6tes-du-Nord, Finistere, Manche, 
jrd, Ome, Pas -de-Calais and Somme. 

2nd., Rental Value. — The 2,084,631,537 fr„ which the new valuation 
res as the total rental value, is distributed as follows, among the various 
,pes of holdings : 


Types of Holdings 

Rental Value 

of 

Each Group 

Proportion 
of the Rental Value 
of Each Group 
to the Total 
Rental Value 
of the Holdings 


frs. 

% 

able hand 

1,080.628,066 

52.27 

adows, Natural Grass, Permanent Grass and 
Grazing Grounds 

447,648,701 

21.47 

oodlands, Alder Plots, Willow-Plots, Osier- 

Holts etc 

i 72 » 523 , 22 I 

8.28 

neyards 

114,610,386 

5 , 5 ° 

irdois other than Pleasure Gardens and Land 
used for Market Gardening, Floriculture and 
Ornamental Gardening, Nursery Gardens etc. . 

77 , 296,868 

3-71 

shards and Farms for the Cultivation of Fruit 
Trees and Fruit Bearing Shrubs 

45*7 *8,095 

2.19 

iris, Depositing Sites, Building Sites, Private 
Roads etc. ... 

44,661,005 

2.14 

&sute Grounds, Parks, Gardens, Sheets of 
Water etc. . . 

43 , 749,408 

I.IO 

*>rs, Commons, Heaths, Marshes, Waste Land etc. 

31,212,961 

1.50 

riways, Navigable Canals and Dependent Areas . 

10,850,520 

0.52 

Pools - Ponds, Horse-Ponds, Fountains etc., 
not for Navigation and Dependent Areas, 
Brine Pits and Salt Mashes 

6.050,586 

0.29 

^ri^, Slate Quarries, Sand Pits, Peat Moss 
Bogs etc. . 

680,819 

0.03 

Total 

2,084.631,537 

100.00 
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Yet in older to appreciate the relative value of the Unbuilt on 
the various parts of the country we most consider the average per ^ 
assigned to it. We shall consider the results of the Work of valu^ 
from this point of view. * „ ^ 

It has seemed advisable, in order that the explanations Mowings 
be better understood, to divide France into regions, based as far as posall 
on the geographical position of the departments, the character and fatty 
of the soil, the kind of produce and its value, the principal crops etc. 

These regions, eleven in number, consist of the following depaj 
ments. (The Department of Seine is not here considered) : 

ist region . — Nord, Pa^de-Calais, Somme, Oise, Aisne, Seine-et-Oi* 
2nd region. — Seine-Inf drieure, Calvados, Manche, Eure, Eure-e 

Loire, Orne, Sarthe, Mayenne; ^ ^ 

3rd region — Ille-et-Vilaine, C6tes-du-Nord, Fimstere, Morbihan, h 

re-Inf^rienre, Maine-et-Loire ; 

4th region . — Vend 4 e, Deux-S£vres, Vienne, Hante-Vienne,Dordogi 

Charente, Charente-Inferieure ; , 

5th region. — Gironde, Lot-et-Garonne, Landes, Basses-Pyrenees, ft 
tes-Pyrenees, Gets, Tam-et-Gaxonne, Tam, Haute-Gaionne, Artege; 

6th region. — Pyrenees-Orientales, Aude, Hfrault, Gard, Boucher 
Rhdne, Var, Alpes-Marithnes, Corsica ; 

yth region. — Hautes-Alpes, Basses-Alpes, Vaucluse, Diftme, Isere,^ 
voie, Haute-Savoie Ain, Jura, Doubs ; 

8th region. — Haute-SaAne. Territory of Belfort, Vosges, Mewtk 
et-Moselle Meuse, Ardetmes, Mame, Aube, Haute-Mame ; 

9th region. — Yonne, CAte-d’Or, SaAne-et-Loire, RhAne, Loire, hj 

de-DAme, Allier, NiAvre ; _ _ , xa • 

10th region Cher, Loiret, Loir-et-Cher, Indre-et-Loire, Indre, 
11th region. — Crettse, Corrfae, Lot, Aveyron, LozAre, Ariki 

Haute-Loire, Cantal. . . . , 

The average rental value per ha. for the five principal types of atm 

in each region is as follows : _______ 


1st region 
2nd region 
3rd region 
4th region 
5th region 
6th region 
7th region 
8th region 
9th region 
loth region 
nth region 


All the 11 regions 


(ffi) 

Arable 
Land | 

Meadows | 
ete. | 

Woodland 

etc. 

78 

103 

28 

60 

90 

21 

57 

69 

21 

38 

60 

I 4 

37 

55 

l 8 

34 

55 

8 

49 

4i 

H 

24 

55 

24 

4° 

68 

19 

36 

57 

s 8 

29 

47 

12 

46 

65 

18 
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When these averages are compared, we do not find extraordinary differ- 
es. ^ rst re ^ on ’ m “ ee ^» shows the highest averages for arable land 
[ meadows, a consequence of the quite exceptional prosperity it 
oys, owing to the nature of its soil, its temperate climate, its dense 
dilation and easy means of communication. The averages, while still 
t fall progressively m the second and third regions, both very famous live- 
£ improvement districts, the soil of which is also very fertile, but which 
at a greater distance from Paris and are less well provided with railways. 

■ averages for arable land and meadows are lower in the fourth, fifth and 
■h regions ; but the differences in the averages for these regions are not 
1 appreciable. It will be remarked that the average for arable land is 
in higher in the seventh region, which includes the Rhone valley, but 
t for the meadows still falls, as in this region they are chiefly mountain 
hires, the revenue from which is small. The eighth region has a larger 
i of arable land of inferior quality : this is why we find there the minim- 
average rental value for this type of farms ; on the other hand, it 
a very large number of good meadows, especially in the valley of the 
ise, and so the average for meadows rises. The ninth region, con- 
ing partly of mountain land and partly of plains, occupies an intermed- 
position and in it the averages both for arable land and meadows 
nearly the same as the general averages for the whole of France. Finally, 
average rental values again fall in the tenth region, of which a consider- 
: part, the plains of Berry and Sologne, is little productive, and they 
even more in the nth -region, composed of departments of compar- 
riy small population, where the soil is often sterile, and communication 
ifficult. 

Like that of arable land and meadows and for similar reasons, the aver- 
value of woodlands is very high in the first three regions, whilst it 
; appreciably in the fourth. In the fifth there are many thriving plant- 
ons of maritime pines, along the shores of the Bay of Biscay, but, as it 
• includes the greater part of the Pyrenees, covered with forests, the 


loitation of which is very difficult and little remunerative, the average 
j rises slightly. It reaches its minimum in the sixth region, owing 
:he fall in value of the principal kinds of trees of the district : ever- 
in oak, the bark of which, formerly, used in the tanneries, is now much 
in demand, and chestnut trees, formerly cultivated, because barrel 
ps were made from the wood and now more and more neglected since 
i has been employed for the purpose. But in proportion as we go north 
find the average rising rapidly ; the rise, already very marked in the 
ftth region is especially noticeable in the eighth where there are many 
forests of folious and resinous trees. Finally, while less important from 
point of view of forestry, the regions of the centre have also fine forests, 
h an average value equivalent to the general average for France, in the 
& and tenth regions, and falling a little below this average in the 
r ti*th region, the economic conditions of which, as already shown, are 
avouiable. 
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There are not many vineyards in the first three regions; in some de 
ments even there are none at all. The fairly high average value s£l 
for them in the first region is due in some degree to the additional value IP 
to holdings by their proximity to Paris. lit fact, the value of the vine 
of the first region is highest in the department of Seine-et-Oise. vj? 
cause also contributes to this, namely, that, as a rule, where vineyard 
few their products are fairly often consumed in the district itself 
they are, consequently, in demand, and sold at remunerative prices. i n 
second region, where the first of the above causes comes less into play « 
average falls rather considerably. It rises again in the third region, on accoo 
of the vineyards of Anjou, the wines of which are highly appreciated, and th* 
of Lower Bretagne producing wines which are esteemed. Vineyards becon 
more numerous in the fourth region, especially in the Charentes, where Q 
gnac is made: however, the average value is low, wine farms having 
a great deal of their value since the ravages caused by the phylloxer 
The average rises again in the fitth region, which includes tie Ba 
deaux district, renowned for its vineyards, and again in the sijtl 
where vines are by far the most important crop. In the seventh regio 
we find the same conditions as in the first three regions : wine being littl 
plentiful there, it is sold at high prices ; in addition, some of the wines of tb 
region, those of Jura, Rhone and Dr6me are much appreciated. In thie eighti 
region, which includes Champagne, and the nuith in which Burgundy is ia 
eluded, we find the highest averages, due to the excellence of their wine 
and their world wide reputation. While considerably lower, the averag 
in the tenth region is still fairly high, there being here also some gooi 
vineyards, those of Touraine. for example. Then it falls again in the eleven!) 
region, which is of only secondary importance from the point of view ofviii 
culture. Moorland, by its nature, as a rule, only gives an inconsiderable re 
turn and consequently the valuation of it presents little interest. Wj 
find the highest average rental value of this class of holdings in the second 
and third regions, where there are districts of livestock improvement, am 
the natural produce of the region can be easily utilised for feeding th 
animals and as litter. 

3rd. , Market Price. — As we know, the department of Direct Taxations 
only established the rental value or net revenue of unbuilt on land, it ah 
ascertained its market price at the same time. 

Let us, however, remark that enquiry into the market price was tw 
ordered by the law of December 31st., 1907, but only enjoined, for statistic 
purposes, in the Ministerial Instructions of December 31st., 1908. Thein 
formation under this head, which has not yet been submitted to the doubi 
check of comparison with the estimate of the relative value and coa 
munication to the landowners, is not consequently as reliable as that fc 
the rental value ; but the information in the papers none the less is of grea 
interest as evidence. 

According to the results of the work of valuation, the market priced 
the holdings, amounting to 62, 793, 054, 323 frs., is distributed as folio# 
among the various types of farm or holdings : 
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TTpes of Farms or Holdings 

Market P ice 

of 

Bach Group 

Proportion 
of the Rental Value 
of Bach Group 
to the 

Total Rental Value 
of the Holdings 


Ira. 

% 

arable Land 

32,937,368,427 

52.45 

ieadows, Natural Grass, Permanent Grass and 
Grazing Grounds 

1 2, 983,659,261 

20.68 

Woodlands, Alder-Plots, Willow Plots, Osier 



Holts etc. . 

6,025,284,203 

9.60 

/me yards 

3,047,398,802 ! 

4.80 

jardena other than Pleasure Gardens and Land 
uged for Market Gardening, Floricultture and 
Gmamental Gardening, Nursery Gardens etc. 

2,210,325,159 

3-52 

>lea?ure Grounds, Parks, Gardens, Sheets of 
Water etc 

1,386,151,671 

2.21 

)rchards and Farms for the Cultivation of Fruit 
Trees and Fruit Bearing Shrubs 

1,224,118,044 

1.95 

fords, Depositing Sites, Budding Sites, Private 
Roads etc. . - 

1,213,108,264 

i.9 

loors, Commons, Heaths, Marshes, Waste 
Und etc 

1,143,110,254 

1.82 

ailways, Navigable Canals and dependent Areas 

432,687,280 

0.69 

akes, Pools, Ponds, Horse Ponds, Fountains 
;tc., Canals not for Navigation and Dependent 
ireas, Brine Pits and Salt Marshes 

! 

167,677,117 

0.27 

luarries, Slate Quarries, Sand Pits, Peat Moss 
Bogs etc 

22,165,841 

0.03 

Total 

62,793,054,323 

100.00 


It is seen from the above table that the order of the types of farm 
most the same when they are classified in respect to their total rental 
e and when they are classified in respect to their market price. 

When the market prices thus established are considered in connection 
1 areas, we obtain the following averages per hectare for the five 
# holding occupying the largest areas ; 

Arable band . . 1,388 fr. 

Meadows and Natural Grass, Permanent Grass 

and Grazing Ground 1,878 ” 

Woodland, Alder Plots, Willow Plots, Osier 

Holts, etc 620 " 

Vineyards 2,033 ” 

Moorland, Commons, Heaths, Marshes, Waste 

band etc 159" 
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These averages are readied or exceeded : 

In the case of Arable Land 

In that of Meadows and Natural Grass, 
Permanent Grass and Grazing 

Ground 

In that of Woodland, Alder Plots, Wil- 
low Plots, Osier Holts etc. . . . 

In that of Vineyards 

In that of Moorland, Commons, Heaths, 
Marshes, Waste Land etc 


in 36 Departments 


29 

46 


It is in the Department of Nord, in which agriculture, as we have 
ready had occasion to point out, is especially prosperous, that we { 
the highest average market prices per ha., in the case of arable fc 
(4,332 fr.)> of meadows (4,453 fr.), of woodland (2,283 fr.) and moorl; 
(890 fr.). 

The highest market price per ha. (6,058 fr.) for vineyards is readier 
Marne, where the large Champagne vineyards are. 

The following table shows the average rate of interest per ha. for: 
whole country as the result of a comparison of the market price and 
rental value : 
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4th-, Statistics of Landowners . — The work of valuation has 
the occasion and the means for an approximate estimation of the 2 
of ^landowners. In order to arrive at it, the following course was ad 
lowed, each commune being taken in turn; 


From the number of tax papers . . . . 

Deduction has been made of the following, either 
as they do not correspond , with landowners or 
correspond with those elsewhere considered: 

1st, Papers referring to collective holdings .... 

2nd. Multiple papers (that is those for a single land- 
owner), (only one being retained) . . . 

3rd. Papers referring to landowners not resident 
in the commune under consideration 


583,841 
. 332.612 

5,727.454 


*3.44041 


6,333,907 

Leaving a balance of tax papers corresponding with 

landowners 

Then in order to arrive at the real number of land- 
owners, there were added to the above: 

1st. the number of joint landowners on the papers for 
collective holdings, not taxed separately . . . 396,877 

2nd. The landowners not paying land tax in the com- 
mune where they are domiciled ........ 317,726 



7x4,603 714,601 

This addition, which was necessary as the corre- 
sponding papers had not been counted in the com- 
munes where the holdings were situated, raised 

the total number of landowners to .... 7,520, 

It seemed desirable to compare the number of landholders arrive; 
in this way with the number of tax papers, the number of inhabitants 
households, according to the census of 1911. 

These comparisons give the following averages for the whole of Fran 
560 landowners per 1,000 tax papers 

195 ” ” 1,000 inhabitants 

756 ” ” i.ooo households. 

These averages naturally vary with the region. Thus, the muni 
of landowners per 1,000 land tax papers is only 364 in Aube, and ; 
in Yonne ; it is 

between 404 and 500 in 19 department 

" 501 ,J 600 . . ” 34 l 

" 601 " 700 ... ■ ...” 20 

" 701 " 800 ......... ...” n 

and is 857 in Morbihan. 
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*^sr "* w » -* « » m» 


I 90 

t is between 103 and 150 . 

" 151 ” 200 . 

” 201 ” 250 . 

251 ” 300 . 
M 30i ” 350 . 


in 7 departments 
" 15 
” 2 5 
23 

9 


K rises to 357 in Savoie 352 in Gers and Haute-Savoie, 357 i„ Basses- 
js, 364 in An£ge and 377 m Lot. t>di>ses 

The number of landowners per i.ooo households is lowest in Seine 


is between 323 and 500 


50i 

601 

701 

801 

901 

1,001 


600 . 
700 . 
800 . 
900. . 
1,000 . 
1,250 . 


7 departments 


• ” 7 


• ” 14 

** 

. ” 10 

** 

. ” 14 


• M *7 


. ” 12 

*> 


[t rises to 1,282 in Lot, 1,291 in Lozdre, 1,236 in Savoie, 1,364 in Haute- 
ie and 1,377 m Anfcge. 


§ 3 Comparison of the areas valued in 1908 

WITH THOSE VALUED IN 1851 AND 1 879 . 

of Holdings. — As the Valuation of 1908, the results 
Ud J toe just been given, was preceded by two general valuations in 
^ io 79 i it has seemed desirable to compare the information obtained 
* three occasions, so as to be able to judge of the changes that have 
1 P ce since 1850 in the character of the farms and the fluctuations 
& value of the holdings during the peri d. 
e various types of farms were divided in to thirteen groups for the 
0 the valuation in 1908, while they were only divided into seven 
w en the earlier valuations were made. It was therefore indispens- 
a a uniform mode of classifying the holdings before a com- 
co d be made. With tbL object, the results of the three valu- 
Rifled in six groups as follows ; 
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Groups Formed foi Purposes of Comparison 


r. Eand of Superior Quality and Band 
Various by Cultivated 

2. Arable Band and Eand Valued in the 
Same Way 


3. Meadows and Grass I,and 

4. Vineyards 

5. Woodlands 


M 

(ft) 

(«) 

(ft) 

W 

w 

w 

w 

<*) 

(*) 

(a) 

(«> 


6. Moorland, Commons, Pastures and other 
Uncultivated Band 


(•> 



Group formed for the Valuation n 

w iW 


Orchards etc. 

Gardens, other than Pleasure Garda* 

Arable Land. 

Quarries etc. 

Eakes etc. 

Yards etc. 

Pleasure Grounds etc. 

Railways etc. 

Eand Built on etc. 

Meadows etc. 

Vineyards. 

Woodland belonging to Private Oi 
and Incorporated Bodies and not h 
State. 

Moors, Commons etc. 


2. Comparison of the Total Areas. — The area of the holdings value; 
1851 was 47, 955, 329 ha., taking into account the loss of territory after 
war of 187071. In 1879 the area was 50, 035,159 ha., including the dept 
ment of Corsica not included in the valuation of 1851, and the department 
Alpes-Maritimes, Savoie and Haute-Savoie, incorporated with Francs 
i860 ; in 1908 it was 49,986,743 ha., not including the State forests, 

It is observed that the total area valued in 1879, exclusive of the an 
in the four departments mentioned, was 17,245 ha. more than that vain 
in 1851. The area valued in 1851 again exceeds that valued in 1908 
more than 62, 738 ha. Finally, if we compare the areas for the whole 
France in 1879 ^ 1908, not excluding Corsica, Alpes.-Maritimes and Sava 
we find a difference of more than 66,416 ha. in favour of the former yes 

These differences, not very considerable in themselves, are due to: 
creases and diminutions of the area of holdings, portions becoming sd 
ject to taxation or ceasing to be so; they are also to some extent due tot 
incorporation of real estate with the State forest domains, which, wh 
still subject to taxation, are not included in the figures compared. 

3. Areas of Land of Superior Quality and Land Cultivated in M 
Ways. The results given by the three valuations, as regards these are 
may be summarised as follows (1). 


1851 

1879 

1908 


** 337*947 ba - 
1 , 398,758 * 

1,310,737 * 

1,140,218 » 

1,058,718 » 


( 1 ) As, in the valuation of 1851, Alpes-Maritimes, Corsica, Savoie and 
■e not included, it is only possible to compare the results given by it with 
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As we see; the areas of this group have decreased as follows, since 1857 : 

From 1851 to 187 9 
» 1879 » I 9 ° & * 8 

„ 1851 » I 90 8 

| It would be difficult to assign a definite signification to these variations 
[they ar e due, to a considerable degree, to differences of classification for 
e three valuations. The ature of the real estate to be included in 
t group of land cultivated in various ways not being sufficiently de- 
ed in 1851 and 1879. holdings were frequently included in this group 
deb in 19 08 were classed in other groups than those of orchards and gard- 
5i However, it may be affirmed that the area of the holdings of this 
)Up has really diminished to an appreciable degree in certain depart- 
ints, as, for example in Ardeche and Herault, on account of the reduced 
Itivation of olive trees and the abandonment of that of chestnuts ; and in 
ibe, Aveyron, Cher, Lot-et-Garonne, Ntevre and Vienne, through the disap- 
uance of hempfields. The most considerable increases are due to the 
illation of orchards in Basses-Alpes and Calvados, to the extension of 
iiket gardening in Seine-et -Marne and Seine-et-Oise and the increased 
tivation of early fruit and vegetables, in Vaucluse. 

4, Area of Arable Land and Holdings Valued in the Same Way. — The 
:a of the arable land and holdings valued in the same way” was as foll- 
s at the three dates : 


ay, 210 ha. 

258.540 » 

*79, 22Q » 


in 1851 * 


1 879 

(26,173,657 ■» 


’ ‘ { *5-383,105 a 

» 1908 

( 24,508,057 a 


f 23,98^,186 » 


The area therefore increased between 1851 and 1879, this being the 
ult of the prosperous state of agriculture at the time ; it then decreased 
ween 1879 an( f 1908. A comparison of the results for 1851 and 1908 also 
ws a decrease. 

The area of this group decreased successively in 1879 and 1908, in 28 
>artments and increased both in 1879 atJ d 1908 in 17 others ; in six depart- 
tits it decreased in the period 1851-1879, to increase again in the 


& valuations of 1879 and i®o8 on condition that the figures for the above depart- 
** m subtracted from the results given for the two latter years. Consequently, 

shaU stlow the results for each valuation (limiting our comparison, however, to the 

ations of 1879 and 1908) in figures of ordinary type, while we shall show in italics 
'^ nres given by each valuation for the whole country, exclusive of Alpes-Mari times, 
lca ' ^voie and Haute-Savoie, and the increases or diminutions shown by a comparison 
r esults, ou the one hand, for the period 1851-1879 and, on the other, for the 
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period 1879-1908; finally in 32 there was an increase in the period ifoj 
followed by a decrease between 1879 and 1908. 5 '**! 

Comparing only the figures for the years 1851 and 1908, We 
total decrease of 2,061,383 ha. in 56 departments. This is due in a ° 
sense to the depopulation of the country districts, the consequent scT** 
of labourers and the rise in wages which has led to the abandon^ 
much poor land, now lying fallow, or to the transformation of cu]H 
fields into meadows and forests, according to the region. It may how 
be due to quite other causes; this is especially the case in Gironde H'°! 
and Pyrendes-Orientales, where a portion of the area has been devour 
viticulture, which is more remunerative. 

On the other hand, we find that the area of arable land has increa. 
since 1851 in 27 departments by 1,038,807 ha. in all. This is, as a rule 
result of the clearing of moors and woodlands in regions where the railwai 
constructed facilitate the sale of the produce. It is especially the case! 
Bretagne and the departments of the centre, as Indre, Creuse and Vienne ] 
some departments, especially in Gers and the Charentes, it is due to tl 
destruction of vineyards by phylloxera. 

The area of arable land has decreased since 1879 m Alpes-Maritime 
Corsica and Savoy, but only to an appreciable degree in Corsica, where tl 


of cultivation. 


Finally, leaving out of consideration the above mentioned departing 
not included in the valuation of 1851, the diminished area of arable laa 
is partly balanced by increases, so that altogether today the total are 
is only 1,022,576 ha. or 4.09 % less than that shown as the result of th 
earlier valuation. 


5 Area of Meadows and Grass Land. — The fluctuations in the areao 
Meadows and Grass land may be summarised as under : 


in 1851 
» 1879 

# 1908. 


4,603,418 ha, 
4,998,280 » 

4,817,603 i 
6,912,508 » 
6,679,099 » 


As we see, the increase in the area of meadowland, which began 
fore 1879, has continued since then, and assumed far greater imports] 
This increase is due to the cause already mentioned, the depopulate 
the country districts which has led to the conversion into meadow lam 
much land formerly cultivated in a manner demanding a large niimbei 
labourers. It is also a consequence of the extension of livestock impro 
ment and dairy farming. We must, however, observe that the above ca 
es only partially account. for the increase in some departments, espec 
ly Cantal, Toire and Doubs, where the grazing grounds, now # 
classified with the meadows, were previously grouped with the moots, 
with variously cultivated land. 
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6- A,ea °f ™ n T ris - 7 ^ he 0* the vineyards was as follows 
fte dates of the three valuations : 


in 1851 

• ■ 2,142,8 c 1 ha. 

» 1879 

... i 2,320,533 » 


1 2 142,811 » 

» 1908 

1 L499.048 » 


' 1 479,038 » 


Considerable changes in the area of the French vineyards have been 
roduced by the ravages of the phylloxera, which began a little before 1870 
1 the South, and then spread to the Bordelais and gradually to all the 
inegrowing regions. Yet viticulture had extended to such a degree before 
le appearance of the phylloxera that in 1879 the area of the French 
tseyards was still 139486 ha. more than in 1851. The ravages of the phyl- 
ixera were greatest after 1879, that nearly 1,500,000 ha. of former 
ineyards had been abandoned in 1892. In spite of numerous new plant- 
dons, the present area under vines is still 821485 ha. less than in 1879 and 
> 3 , 77 2 ha * Iess than ' m i8 5 t - Let us add that in a certain number of depart- 
lents (Aube, Eure, Eure-et-Eoire, Eoiret, Haute- Marne, Meurthe-et-Mo- 
ile, Meuse, Haute- Vienne etc.), the vine is gradually disappearing, ei- 
ier because the nature of the soil and the climate are unfavourable or 
sause the small yield from it is not sufficiently remunerative in view 
; the considerable rise in wages. 

7. Area of Woodland. — Woodland belonging to private individuals 
id incorporated bodies, and not to the State, occupied in succession the 
[lowing areas : 


in 1851 . 
» 1879. 

» 1908. 


7 . 672,757 to- 
j 8,397.131 » 

' 7 . 94^3 * 

| 8,703,264 » 

' 8,237,258 » 


The total area occupied by forests therefore has regularly increased 
ice 1851. 

The increase was continuous in 26 departments and the diminution 
is so in 18 ; the increase was limited to the period 1879-1908 in 27 other 
partments. Finally, in 12 departments, the increase observed in 1879 
% followed by a di m i n ution. The situation has been nearly stationary 
ice 1879 in the Alpes-Maritimes, Corsica and Savoy, with a slight de- 
m first mentioned of these departments, and comparatively unim- 
>rtant increases in the others. 

If we take the entire period 1851-1908, we find that the woodland area — 
elusive of the four departments not estimated in 1851 — has increased by 
k?' k 4° departments and diminished by 430.120 ha. in 43 others. 

The increase of woodland holdings is generally due to numerous plant- 
10QS 011 land of inferior quality, the cultivation of which has been aban- 
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doned on account of its increasing cost, or in vineyards destroyed bv 
loxera. To these causes is due the increase of woodland in Aube p/ 
d’Or, Dordogne, Doubs, Loir-et-Cher, Marne, Haute-Marne, Var, Valid ^ 
Vosges etc. The increase of woodland in Gironde and Landes is fa*** 
large plantations of pines along the shore ; it is, however, to be observed , 
there has been a slight diminution of the wooded area in Landes. ^ 

The departments where a diminution has been observed are Alii 
Haute-Garonne, Gers, Is£re, Loire-Infdrieure, Lot, Ni£vre, Steflne-et-Lfa 
where the forests have been cleared to an appreciable degree, and BasJ 
Pyrenees, where 30,000 hectares of wood have been destroyed by a cm* 
ogamic disease. ' 

Finally in a few departments, the difference shown is due to 
wooded holdings not being classified in the same way at the date of the tin 
valuations. Thus the decreases shown in Hautes-Alpes, Cantal and Correa 
are due, in large part, to the fact that, for the earlier valuations, land mereh 
covered with bushwood or bush in the first of these departments was class- 
ified wrongly as woodland, and chestnut woods exploited principally fa 
the chestnuts, in the two other departments, were similarly wrongly class- 
ified. In the same way, the increase in Haute-Vienne is due to the inclusion 
in 1908 in the group of woodland of chestnut woods specially grown fa 
their wood and formerly included in the group of variously cultivated hold- 
ings. 

8 th - Area of Moorland , Commons, Grazing Grounds and other Uncuh 
tivaled Land. 

The area of this group is shown in the following figures : 


7,188,634 ha. 

( 6,746,800 » 

| 6,232,569 » 

( 7,205,648 .» 

( 6,451,291 » 

' The area of these holdings decreased by 956,065 ha. between 1851 and 
1879 ; it then increased by 458,848 ha. between 1879 an ^ I 9 0 ^ ! finally,: 
the changes in the period 1851-1908 resulted in a diminution of 737,343 b 

The moorland area has only shown a constant increase in 10 depar 
ments, in 43 others there were decreases observed in 1879, and then h 
creases in 1908 ; the contrary was observed in 2 departments. Finallj 
28 departments show a constantly decreasing area from 1851 to 190! 
The moorland area has decreased since 1879 in Alpes-Maritimes, Coisic 
and Savoie ; and it has also become less in Haute-Savoie. 

The increases and diminutions observed in the moorland areas com 
spond generally with the diminutions and increases shown for othe 
kinds of holdings. 

In fact it is seen that in the departments where the moorland area 1 $ 
decreased since 1851 most considerably, the Breton departments, Allier, 
Bouches-du- Rhone, Cher, Gironde, Indre, Landes and Vienne, there bas 
been a large increase in the area of arable land, meadows and woodlaa • 


in 1851 
» 1879 

a 190S 
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On the other hand, in those departments in which there has been the 
test increaseinthe area of uncultivated land in the last sixty years in 
[utes-Alpes, Aidfche, An6ge, Dordogne, Dr6me,Lot and Pyr^nees-Orien- 
L jt is due to the depopulation of the country districts, where the in- 
Ug cost of labour has led to the desertion of holdings of inferior 
m, or to the phylloxera, after the devastations of which a large 
Luber of vineyards have been left uncultivated. 

[in some departments, however, as in Doubs, Mayenne, Marne and 
|y-de Dome, the difference between the results of 1851 and 1008 is part- 
!due to the classification of some moorland in different classes at each 
ccessive valuation. The same is true in the case of Savoie and Haute- 
voie. We shall make special mention of Corsica, where since 1870 the 
ea of uncultivated land has increased almost threefold owing to the 
seasing abandonment of agriculture in this department. 


§ 4. Comparison of rental vaeue and market price. 


1st. Total Rental Value and Market Price of all the Holdings and of Each 
fe of Farms . — For the whole of France the successive valuations in 1851, 
79 and 1908 were as follows : 


Date of Valuation 

Rental Value 

Market Price 

I 

frs. 

T tI'? 1 4 0 A f\ 

fra. 

61,189,030^52 

91,583,966,075 

6 l , 757,233,533 


t ±oUjZ4y 

O fi A Z CCS C r f\C 

i 

O a 


VJVj jy4 y,oi4 


As we said when dealing with the areas, the results of the valuation 
^51 do not include information concerning the departments of Alpes- 
ntimes, Corsica, Savoie and Ilaute-Savoie. It is, therefore, necessary 
in com paring these results with those of the later valuations, to leave 
se four departments out of consideration. The following table, in which 
rental values and market prices are given for the three dates in question, 
been drawn up with due regard to this point. 
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erf Uie Valuation 







of 1851 

of 1879 

Of, 


! frs. 

fn. 


Land of Superior Quality and Land Cul- ] 
tivated in Various Ways ! 

108.586.414 

208.586.414 

H5, 517.431 
135 , 031,344 

1 

*23. 

Arable Land and Land Valued in the ! 
Same Way • . 

I ,°49,577*5 11 

^049,577,512 

M 8 5, 097.569 
1,460,974,662 


Meadows and Grass Land . i> . . . . 

334,237,816 

334 , 237,816 

4B3.159.306 

474 , 966,026 

44 V 

m 

Vineyards . . . 

145,401,087 

145,401,087 

3°L545,8i5 

293,892,546 

114,1 

at} 

Wood Land 

153.073.660 

253.073.660 

188,910,406 

184,279,269 

144,1 

Ip, \ 

Moorland, Commons, Pastures and Other 
Uncultivated Land 

33.309.761 

33 . 309 . 76 1 

A 1 , 2 75 , 05 % 
39 , 231,788 

w 

Total . . . ! 

1 1,824,186,249 

1 1,824,186,249 

2,645,505,565 

2 , 588 , 375,635 

2, O'M 
2,ow 


Land of Superior Quality and Land Cul- 
tivated in Various Ways 

Arable Land and Land Valued in the 
Same Way 

Meadows and Grass Land 

Vineyards 

Woodland, . . . . . 

Moorland, Commons, Pastures and Other 
Uncultivated Land 


Total . 


3,767,231,984 

3 , 767 , 231,984 

36.704.707.970 

56.704707.970 

10,427,581,043 
10,427,581, 043 

4>357> I 7 I > 2 7^ 
4 , 357 , * 7 *, * 7 8 

4,824,283,068 

4,824,283,068 

1,108,055,109 
1 ,2 08 ,055, iog 


61,189,030,452 

61,189,030,452 


4,730,271762 

4,437,399,293 

57,514,810,648 

56,708,554,641 

14,799,518,127 

14,540,124,618 

6,887,902,398 

6,720,252,751 

6,256,930,960 

6,210,814,136 

1, 394, 53 2 , 180 
2 , 330 , 956,366 


91,583,966,075 

89,848,101,805 


3,4344 

3m 

36.159.1 

35, 4$ 

12,983/ 

12 , ) 

3.04M 

ma 

4,9*94 

4,W 

1.143.1 

ipfoit 

6i,75?. J 

60, 
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Differences in the Remits 


* r 8ji and iBW 

Between 1879 and 1908 

! — 

Between 1851 and 1908 

a*e 

Decrease 

j Increase 

! i± i 

Decrease 

Increase 

Decrease 


ha. J 

fra. j 

"ft* | 

fra. 

frs. 



• 

» 

22,502,468 

„ 


44 , 93 ° 

* 

w 

a 

£,110,279 


i 

)>• 

* 

289,476,265 

» 


MM 1 

„ 

» 

35 . 510,604 

I 24 , 245 , 6 l 6 

* 

j2&,aio 

» 

" 

» 

106,643,086 

» 


» 

'» 

*86,935,429 

» 

s 

491,459 

a 

a 

44,068,908 


32,582,490 

105,609 


'' 

« 

* 

12,340,021 


» 

» 

10,062,077 

» 

» 

122,02? 

“ 

* 

s 


3,509, £ 3 i 

1 09,386 

» 

» ‘ 

588 , 555.751 

» 


* 

•* 

* 

238,998,881 

46,402,372 

— 




Increase : 190,596,509 


67,309 

* 

* 

1,295,828,559 

s 

a 

487 , 96734 * 

(40,671 

» 

- 

21 , 355 . 652,048 

I 

1,226,659,449 

143.575 

' 

* 

1,815,858,866 

, 

» 

2,311,188,9^2 

, 


h 

n . 

0 

3,840,503,596 

» 

» 

•f,£ 59 ,£oj ,££9 

131,06s 

! 

' 

n 

1,267,467,547 

! 


j, 130,844 


» 

)> 


251,421,926 

» 

26,500,993 

7 AJ 53 

» 

» 

29,826,732,542 

1 

2JJ2,j££,952 

1 

3,102, 059, 92if 

===== 

- 



Decrease: 790,670,970 
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This table shows that in 1879 the rental values and market pric^ ^ 
considerably increased in the whole country and in 1908 they had y 
almost to the figures for 1851. These variations were due to the 
causes already considered : a period of prosperity before 1879, and the 
an agricultural crisis due to rural exodus and still continuing, 

The fall in value of land since iSyghas been proportionally greater in rest* 
to market price than to rental value. The same is seen on a dir* 
comparison of the results of the valuations in 1851 and 1908, which revea 
a rise in rental value and a fall in market price. This is due to imports 
changes which have taken place in agriculture, the introduction of the ea 
tivation of cattle foods and industrial crops, the increase in the numb 
of markets, the multiplication of the means of co mm u ni cation and the ea 
ployment of chemical manures etc, which have had the effect of raisir 
the rates of lease. The market prices have not benefited to the samed 
gree by these favourable conditions, for unbuilt on land is far less in detnat 
to day than fifty or sixty years ago. In the middle of the last centur 
interest was sacrificed in the desire to purchase or increase a holding, a j 
the possession of the smallest parcel was ardently contendedf or by many aspi 
ants. Nowadays, on the contrary, people are indisposed to immobile 
capital in investments in land, and so hinder its easy realisation. At the invi 
ation of the various credit establishments, they invest it in personal seen: 
ities, which offer many advantages : extreme fluidity under the simple; 
and least burdensome conditions, easy collection of interest etc. Henc 
landed property has a markedly inferior position and its market price hi 
of course fallen. 

If the total results of 1908 to an appreciable extent agTee with those fc 
1851, they are not equally distributed as regards the various groups. Th 
chief reason for this is that changes have taken place in the area of each group 
Thus, in respect to meadow land, the area of which has increased, there ha 
been a parallel increase in the rental value and market price on those shown i 
1851. In the same way, in the case of vineyards and moorlands, a de 
crease in value corresponds with a loss of area. On the other hand, woodland; 
the area of which has, however, considerably increased since 1851, showai 
appreciable decrease in market price and even more in rental value. 

The groups of areas of superior quality and various cultivation am 
of arable land show an increase in rental value and a decrease in marks 
price. However, it is to be remarked that these groups could not be con 
stituted exactly as in 1851 and that also the figures in the second groti| 
do not admit of fair comparison as the sites of buildings and areas depend 
ent on buildings were valued in 1851 and not in 1908. 

2nd. Rental Value and Market Price per hectare. — The total rental va* 
ues and market prices per type of farms, as shown in 1851, 1879 andi9J 
present differences not only due to economic causes, but much more 
changes in the constitution of the various groups. An examination J 
them, therefore will not enable us to form an idea of the fluctua 
value of land in the period contemplated, and to arrive at this we mus 03 
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the average rental value and market price 
Ration. These averages were as follows: 


per ha., according to each 


Average Rental Value per hu . 
Average Market Price per ha. 



Let us now consider the particular situation of the six types of farms 

napared : 

(a) Land of Superior Quality and Land. Variously Cultivated. — The aver- 
se rental value and market price per ha. for this type of farms varied as 
Hows, between 1851 and 1908: 


Average Rental Value per ha 
Average Market Price per ha 


Valuation of 

1851 

1879 

1908 

fr§ 

frs. 

fra. 

81 

IO4 

I08 

*,815 

3 , 3 82 

3 .° *3 


The averages for rental value show a constant increase. In 1908, 
deed, there were only included in this group gardens cultivated for profit 
id orchards, while in previous years, under the head of areas variously 
iltivated there were included pastures, pools, marshes, peat moss bogs, 
goons etc, of much less value. Under these circumstances, the comparison 
n only have a limited value. We shall therefore confine ourselves to point- 
g out that, in a general way, the portion of the area of this group consist- 
g of gardens has really gained in value in the environs of the towns. 
7 way of exception, in some departments there has been a decrease in 
iltte due to special causes : the want of opportunities for easy and immed- 
te sale and depopulation (Corsica and Basses- Alpes), the disease of the 
ive trees (Bouches • du-Uhdne) , the sericicultural crisis (Gard) etc. 

The market price does not always vary in the same way as the rental 
due. The chief reason of this is that there is a much greater demand 
rthe lease of gardens in the neighbourhood of towns than for the purchase 
them and consequently an increased rental value does not necessarily 
tail a correspondingly increased market price. 

(b) Arable Land and Areas Valued in the Same Way. — The average val- 
per hectare of arable land was in turn as follows : 


Rental Value per hectare, 
Market Price per hectare , 


Valotation of 


1851 

1879 

1906 

frs. 

frs. 

frs. 

42 

57 

49 

1479 

2,197 

1,496 


We have already explained with regard to the total rental values and 
Mket prices that the considerable rise observed in 1879 was followed 
a fall. This is again seen in the results shown for arable land, the value 



of which best indicates the price of farms. In fact, there were increa 
rental value in all the departments except 3, and in market price ' 
except 9 ; and the diminutions in these cases were trifling. Between^ 
and 1908, there was an almost general decrease, since there were orh 
departments in which the rental value showed a rise and only 14 J 
* the market price had risen. 

The averages are in many cases higher than in 1851, above all the 
ages for the rental value. It is incontestable, in fact, that, in 
the increasing cost of labour, arable land has become, in many regions m ° 
remunerative within the last sixty years, owing to improved method* 0 ” 
cultivation, the use of agricultural machinery and chemical manure a 
formation of artifical meadows, increased means of transport etc * 

The effects of the above causes in the way of increasing values have bm 
especially evident in the West and Centre of France and in the Ba^ 
Pyrenees. The extended cultivation of industrial crops in Nord and the di 
mg of important irrigating canals in Bouches-dm Rhone have also led tf 
similar increase in rental value and market price in these departments sines 
1851, Let us also mention the important increase in average value inAl- 
pes-Maritimes, since 1879, due to the extensive cultivation of flowers 
But these increases are not due only to the causes just enumerated ; they 
have been influenced by the fact that this group of areas includes yards 
building lots and pleasure giounds, which were previously valued in the 
same way as arable land, but, in 1908, their real value, which is far higher, 
was assigned to them. This has more especial reference to departments in 
which there are large towns or large industrial centres, like Nord and Rhone or 
important health resorts or watering places, like Alpes-Mari times and Vai, 

Together with the increases on the figures for 1851 of which we have 
just spoken, we find decreases in a certain number of departments, either 
because in them the rural exodus was more marked than elsewere, or the 
methods of farming were still antiquated, or the natural poverty of the soil 
made it very difficult for the farmer to meet the increasing cost of cultiv- 
ation or face the rise in wages. Sometimes the diminution is due to purely 
local causes, for example the sugar crisis in Aisne and the utilisation of 
the best arable land for the more remunerative cultivation of vineyards in 
Hdrault. 

Altogether the decreases in rental value are comparatively unimport- 
ant; if the decreases in market price are more appreciable it is due to the 
reasons of general character already given. 

(c) Meadows and Grass Land. — As is seen in the following table, the 
average value of meadows and grass land, that showed a considerable rise 
in 1879, had fallen again in 1908 below the value reported in 1851- 




Valuation of 

1908 


I8)t 

* 1879 


ft*. 

frs. 

fts. 

Average Reatal Value per ha. . . . 

73 

97 

65 

Average Market Price » » . . . 

2,256 

2,961 

1,87s 
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«Lg a 5ove variations may, at the first glance, cause surprise in view of 
considerable extension of livestock improvement in recent years, 

. has led, as we have seen, to a considerable increase in the area of this 
^ It is! however explicable, 

fact the increasing scarcity and cost of labour and the increas- 
consumption of butchers’ meat induced the farmers to give their 
don to livestock improvement, and, consequently, to increase the area 
^eadows and grass land. Of course for this purpose' they chose in pre- 
m either areas of small value, particularly difficult to plough, or moor- 
, ^jcb has led to a lowering of the average values, as the meadows 
formed were most usually of inferior quality. Another reason is 
‘t in 1908 in the group of meadows large areas of grazing ground were 
Lded, which at the date of the previous valuations, had been wrongly 
: ^ moorland, or in the group of areas variously cultivated. Else- 
uTthe value of the natural meadows has diminished very appreciably 
ting to the competition of the continually increasing number of artificial 
□ows which have the advantage of giving a greater yield per ha. and 
L f otme <l in the most suitable places. It is easy to understand that, 
Er these conditions, the averages are even lower than in 1851 when the 
Lnwas formed almost exclusively of excellent natural meadows. 

|(d) Vineyards. •— The average value of the vineyards for the whole 
[prance was, as follows: 

1 ____ Valuation af 

i85r 1879 J9 08 


Average Rental Value per ha. 
Average Market Price » » 


69 

2,067 


130 

2,968 


76 

2,033 


The high values in 1879 were due to that year having been preceded 
■ a series of good seasons, both as regards the quality and quantity of 
e produce and to the extension of the railway system which m itseU 
Bured a ready sale. There were only 5 departments that showed 
decrease in the average rental value, and 12 showing a decrease in the aver- 
e market price, and the decrease was only considerable in Charente, where 
e phylloxera made its appearance in 1873, and where at the date 01 the 
luation only 13,226 ha. out of 100,000 ha. had been spared, and the vme- 
rds were in consequence only estimated at the value of the bare som 
A comparison of the figures for 1908 with those for 1879 l^ds 0 j 
t contrary results; the decrease has been general, except m lharente, 
iere the reconstitution of the vineyards has led to a rise in e averages, 
4 in a few other departments, where there have been insignificant increases 
value (of the rental value in 6, and of the market price in 8 depa men 
hi fact, more especially since 1879 that the phylloxera has m e 1 rav 
es. It is true that, in many parts of the country, the vineyards have been 
®ed again, bnt the new vines planted have generally not given * 1 J”® . 
“pare with that of the old French vines. Other diseases have also m 
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their appearance in the vineyards (Blackrot, mildew, oidium etc), j^a 
they do not kill the plants, they reduce the quantity or deteriorate 
quality of the wine and in every case call for treatment constituting’ * 
heavy charge. On the other hand, the increasing cost of labour * 
especially felt by the wine farmers as their farms have constant neef 
labourers and the employment of agricultural machinery is nearly fiT 
ible. Finally, in the years immediately preceding the last valuation^ 
value of the vineyards had been very considerably reduced, first on acc L 
of the low prices for wine, and then of bad harvests. These various * 
cumstances, of which account had to be taken for the valuation of i C 
explain the fall in the average value of the vineyards; they have affected! 
market price more than the rental value, owing to the uncertain fife 0 f « 
kind of farm and its irregular yield. 

In spite of this, the average rental value of the group was still in i G 
higher than in 1851 and the market price was almost the same as before 
(e) Woodland belonging to Private Owners and to Incorporated Bodies a 
not to the State. — The average value of wooded holdings, which had rb 
slightly in 1879, feU ^ I 9 0 ^ to a little below what it was in 1851, as d 
following table shows : 

Valuation of 


Average Rental Value per ha. 
” Market Price ” " 


1851 1879 1908 

to. to. frs. 
20 23 17 

745 573 


624 


I^ike the other kinds of holdings, the woodlands showed in 1879 an ii 
crease of value due to the vogue enjoyed by landed property at that dat 
and to the new facilities of transport provided by the building of num m 
railways. This increase of value was observed in all departments, excep 
for unimportant decreases of rental value in 12 and of market price in 11. 

Since 1879, the crisis affecting landed property in general has no 
spared the wooded land. To tell the truth, it has affected the forests 
above all the resinous forests, only slightly. 

But the copsewoods have suffered considerably. Their produce, whdd 
finds competitors in coal and gas both for industrial purposes and boa* 
use, has depreciated considerably, above all in the coal mining districts 
again, the use of the bark in tanneries has been gradually substit- 
uted. by that of chemical preparations. The revenue from the copse 
woods has therefore fallen off and the reduction of the profits co-inciding witl 
the rise in wages, the revenue in some cases has been reduced to almost so 
thing. This explains why, in spite of the still considerable value of tj 
forests, the average values for woodland had declined considerably in ^ 
We must, further, add that the new plantations, very numerous within tb 
last few years, for which poor soil was largely utilised, (moor land, abandon 0 
vineyards and arable land etc.), have generally only given copseww 13 
inferior quality, the low value of which contributes still further to r ® 
the averages. 
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These considerations also explain the decreases in values for the period 
(79-1908, in the departments generally; only 7 of them showing an 
Leased rental value and 15 an increased market price The only in 
leases of any importance are observed in Gironde and Landes where the 
stations along the sea coast are very thriving, in Jura and above all 
i Vosges, where there are numerous very fine resinous forests 
! (f) Moorland, Commons or Grazing Grounds and Other Uncultivated Land 
be average rental values and market prices of this group were as foil- 
R at each valuation : 


Valuation of 
*879 igc8 
frs. fra. f fS . 


1 8 ;, 


Average Rental Value per ha. 
” Market Price M ” 


155 


6 

207 


4 

159 


The average values of this group are but of secondary importance 
> they only concern holdings the yield of which is in any case very small 
or the rest, the variations necessarily of small importance, are less the re- 
lit of economic conditions capable of affecting the rate of lease of unbuilt 
1 holdings, than of the character of the land included in the group at each 
dilation. This remark is confirmed by an examination of the situation of the 
ipartments in which the averages have altered most: thus, in 1908, there 
e high averages shown for Deux-S£vres and Manche, because commons 
a certain size, previously grouped with the meadows, have now been in- 
tided in the moorland group, and for Meurthe-et-Moselle, because there 
ive now been included in the group land on which there are deposits of 
ig of comparatively high value. On the other hand, the exclusion in 
[08 of grazing grounds, formerly counted as moorland, from this group, 
is caused the averages in Calvados, Doubs, Eure, Nievre, Oise, Saone-et- 
)ire and Seine-Inferieure to be lowered. However, in some departments in 
lich there are valuable moors especially in Bretagne, the variations in 
e rates of lease explain the variations in the averages for this kind of 
Iding. 


The new valuation of unbuilt on land of which we have just given 
account has been a work of quite exceptional importance. This great 
ivemment undertaking will not have been carried out in vain and, in the 
flous data collected in the course of the enquiry, Parliament will find all 
e ^ ement s on which to base the land reform which, reducing the burdens 
rural land, will realise the legitimate aspirations of the agricultural 
pulation. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF A COMMUNAL DOMAIN IN SICIIA 
THE BOSCO SANTO PIETRO OF CAI/TAGIRONE. 


The importance of the communal domains of the South of Italy are wt 
known, and on the organization and economic value of one of them, the Bos 
Santo Pietro of Caltagirone, we are in a position to furnish the followii 
information, reproduced from the report of the technical manager of th 
domain. Dr. Gaspare B arietta. 

There is no aim constantly pursued in the management of commim 
forests; abuses are committed by the managers and the population, the neig] 
bouring landowners make encroachments, the forests are subdivided, pubi 
customary rights are enforced ; and the state of these forests is general 
bad and, in most cases, the yield from them is rather small. The conditic 
of the public forest of Santo Pietro is somewhat of an exception. It is worl 
pointing out, especially as important works for the regulation and in 
provement of the forest are now in course and researches are being mat 
in regard to the proper utilisation of the produce. 

This forest, which belongs to the Commune of Caltagirone, was a parti 
the ancient Barony of Fetanasimo, that the Norman King, Roger II, b 
stowed on the inhabitants of Caltagirone in 1143, as a reward for the 
valour and loyalty. By decree of July 20th., 1911, the prefect of Catan 
declared the former fief a domain of the Commune of Caltagirone ai 
ordered that 1,300 hectares should be divided in lots and distributed amoi 
the poorer inhabitants of the commune. 

At that date a work of organization and improvement of the portion le 
undivided was commenced. This portion covers an area of 3,330 has, an 
consists principally of a forest of cork trees, the largest and most produc 
ive in Italy. 

First of all the forest was divided into eight parts and each of thesesaj 
divided into eight parcels. So there are 64 parcels, separated by fire W 
10 metres in breadth, or by roads or water courses. 

This division makes it possible to prevent the spread of fires, audi ® 
also served and still serves to make it easier to take stock of the tre& 
arrange for the cuttings to be made, the improvements to be 
out, and the cultivation to be proceded with, as well as to sunpW 
work of supervision. 
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The municipal council and its executive committee have „ 
su ^ ion ° £ 

i Sons of the forjt l“S to “Son^aSSc^SS 
;refflt h. It a composed of the Mayor of Caltagu one, whoisitsS* 
j four memtos, two of them appointed by the Communal CoundlaTd 
:by th e prefect the fourth a so nominated, is the director of the ted 
yal Practical School of Agriculture. 10caJ 

' The forest staff consists of a technical manager, 8 communal forest 
triis, 4 plantation guards and 6 workmen in charge of the fire belt Thev 
lodged in barracks with large rooms for dormitories! an oiS 

T n-ia h£ ffwT? “ fighti “S mal aria, a rural school 

(the diddren of he staff etc The improvements carried out inconn™- 
pn with direct cultivation under the guidance of the technical manager 
,ve also necessited the building of many metayers' houses for workmen the 
gulation of the streams etc. The problem of roads still remains to be soh-ed 
t present there are only two : a provincial road crossing the whole forest 
,th a length of 14 kms and another of only 5 kms. A third will shortly 
' “ ade ' W ot .i»ers still will be required to facilitate the transport of the 
oduce, which is sold at auction. 

In order definitely to decide what system is to be applied to the forest 
e commune has instructed the technical management to draft a plan for 
e purpose to serve as a basis for the operations in connection with it 
11s plan will consist of two parts, the first of which refers to utilisation 
id the other to improvements. We shall deal with them briefly. 

(a) Utilisation — The San Pietro domain is a wood yielding utilisable 
^cultural forestry produce, such as cork, olives, pasture, timber and 
iderwood. 


The chef product is cork. Up to the present it has been stripped every 
T In * UtUre tiie P er *°d will be extended to eight years, and the 
“ ** rem °ved every year from the trees in one of the eight divisions, 

ras there will be constant production, to the advantage of the industry 
the town. 3 

A regular inventory has been taken of the cork oaks and they have 
eu distinguished according to their diameters and vitality, while ac- 
un was taken of their estimated production. There are about 100,000. 
e cork is sold on the trees, in lots of entire parcels of the forest, 
very severe rules as regards the precautions to be taken in order 
1 to injure the trees. 

Ne *t, it must be remembered that there are also olive trees, about 
'°°Q m number. 

,, ^ r ^ n S is a considerable source of revenue. And, in fact, the climate 
t e district is mild and the herds like to come down from the mountain 
e ores * to pass the severest months of winter there with their livestock. 
^ P a y 5 -50 francs a month per head of horned cattle or per horse and 
n times per goat or sheep and 1 fr. per pig. About April the dry period 
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generally commences and then the cattle return to the mountains 
of fresher and more luxuriant meadows. 41 

In order to improve the pastures, from time to time, areas 
ploughed and sown, above all where the wood is thinnest and ^ 
reafforestation has already been begun. 

Underwood is also abundant. It provides excellent fuel. It i s ^ 
into two classes : the first, consisting of the underwood of the divisir 
remote from the town, is sold every four years ; the other satisfies \\ 
needs of the public, the inhabitants exercising their right to it in virt U€( 
the jus legnandi (right of cutting wood) . The public customary rights aj 
also subject to special regulations intended to secure the forest from d 
st ruction. 

The right to cut firewood is in fact only allowed in the case of bushe 
never in that of trees, and it is limited to special districts, established fa 
the Municipal Executive Council. Contraventions are reported to the mayo 
who in his turn may denounce them to the legal authorities. 

Besides the jus legnandi, the poorer inhabitants have other little fact 
ities for advancing their domestic industries or obtaining the means fo 
gaining something in their days of unemployment. They utilise a sma 
plant, very common in the woods, the dwarf palm, with the leaves of whic 
they , manufacture various articles of use in agriculture and for domesti 
purposes : string, baskets, straps, hats, articles of esparto, brooms etc. 

The women above all are occupied in this class of work. A woman caj 
make two baskets a day, which brings in i.6o frs., or i % kg. of thread 
and she can make 90 centimes in that way. 

From the dwarf palm, vegetable horse hair can be made which is use 
to stuff mattresses. Those exercising customary rights also use the reed 
to make all kinds of baskets. 

In addition, they seek for mushrooms and truffles, collect herbs, ant 
hunt game, which is very abundant in the forest. 

As we see, this forest is a source of considerable revenue to the communs 
and gives the poorer inhabitants a means of livelihood. 

(b) Improvements — In the Bosco Santo Pietro, there are, however, manj 
areas without trees and many trees of too great age which are gradually 
perishing. Thus the managers have decided on reafforesting these areas 
and replacing the old trees by young ones. 

Reafforestation is above all effected by means of the direct sowing 
of acorns. But the ravines and the banks of the streams that run throng . 
the forest are reafforested with Canadian poplars. Between them coir 
oaks, acacias, cypresses etc. are planted. 

In the work of reafforestation one plant has not been overlooked \m 
for centuries has grown magnificently in the Bosco San Pietro: the 0 ivM 
which about 50,000 trees have been grafted. Thus a large olive woo J- 
been formed, destined to become even larger and to produce an en01 ®^ 
quantity of olives, from which an oil can be derived, which, tf 801 
treated, will be an honour to the town producing it. 
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first cause of emigration. 6 employment. 

Other steps taken by the commune are the foundation of nursery 

-~-«S 

I, Sicily, plantations ■««, dm „*(, witt ploil , , ^ 

: t ern Italy and consequently they very rarely succeed. It hat 
rfore been decided to make up for this, by means of nurseries, wlrich 
only be extended when the studies in course with regard to the 
i for and utilisation of water have been terminated 
The above report concludes : What has been done at San Pietro and 
t .sst.ll only planned is an encouraging beginning of the improve- 
t a domain. F 

h fact whifc the public customary rights have been preserved, though 
dated, at the same time a rapid reorganization of the forest and a 
ter system of exploiting its products have been adopted 
Tk water collected and led into canals, the olive trees grafted the cork 
s more luxuriant, the imposition of suitable regulations the timber 
up, the pastures improved, show altogether a large programme already 
tly realised and promising good things for the future 
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